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RELIGIOUS RESOURCES 


A LETTER from the President 
to the members of the Religious Education Association: 


The R.E.A. is a fellowship with great latent possibilities. The longer I work 
with the warm-hearted, intelligent, consecrated group of men and women in this 
organization, the more I am stimulated to persistent effort. 

In this issue of Reticious EpucatTion appear the proposals of our 
new Central Planning Committee, under the direction of its co-chairmen, Israel 
Chipkin and Edward Blakeman. They stir our imagination and hopes. If every 
member would take responsibility for getting a few people in his community to 
work together on one or another of the plans presented, we should soon have a 
movement of tremendous influence. The Association is strong now: it could become 
much stronger. Think over the proposals of the committees, exchange ideas with 
others, correspond with the chairmen, or with the chairman of our Editorial Com- 
mittee, Dr. Hugh Hartshorne of Yale. 

Dr. Chipkin asks, Where are our religious resources for a time like this, and 
how can we use them to best advantage? Dr. Blakeman inquires, How can we 
bring the resources of higher education to bear on our problems? Well — 

Two recent actions by important national organizations indicate opportunities 
before the R.E.A. to render an integrative and interpretative service. 

The National Resources Planning Board, an agency inspired by our federal 
government, has published a statesmanlike set of objectives, to give direction to 
thinking and planning during the war and for post-war reconstruction. Their Bill of 
Rights includes: 

The right to work enterprise 

The right to fair pay The right to come and go, to speak 

The right to adequate food, clothing, or to be silent 

shelter, and medical care The right to equality before the law 
The right to security The right to education 
The right to live in a system of free The right to rest 


Religion as such is not mentioned among these “rights.” We may wonder why. 
Does the National Resources Planning Board feel that their whole document is a 
setting forth of spiritual resources, or do we need to stress a tenth basic element 
in a “Bill of Rights” — the right to spiritual interpretation of life, and to spiritual 
fellowship? 

The National Education Association, the organization of public school teachers 
and administrators in the United States, following its custom of many years, has 
ca'led for the observation of American Education Week, November 8 to 14 — 
Sunday through Saturday. Significantly, it does include religion, and places it 
first in the series of topics for the week — all of which are pregnant with potential 
religious value: 

Renewing our faith Cultivating Knowledge and Skills 

Serving wartime needs Establishing Sturdy Character 

Building strong bodies Strengthening Morale for Victory 

Developing loyal citizens 


Religion is at work among us, and the spiritual forces are of many kinds. 
They need merely to be identified, and brought into closer cooperation. Is the 
Religious Education Association the organization to bring them together? 

Our membership includes people working in places of leadership in at least a 
hundred national movements whose principal end is the spiritual regeneration of 
America. These are our religious resources. These people work more effectively 
when they are brought together in an Association like this. With more deliberate 
effort, the R.E.A. may become an integrating agency between the institutions of 
organized religion and the many non-ecclesiastical agencies, public and private, 
which are working on specific phases of a better spiritual order today. 

The war and the task of post-war reconstruction offer the Religious Education 
Association the greatest opportunity in its history. We have the religious resources, 


ready to use. 
Ernest J. Chave 
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THE NEW COMMUNITY AND THE CHURCH 


ArTHUR E. Morcan* 


N THE past the small community ° 


has been a vital factor in transmit- 
ting our cultural inheritance from gen- 
eration to generation. The community 
and the family have been the primary 
carriers of civilization. The extent to 
which civilization has rested on the small 
community has been very greatly under- 
rated. 

During the past century and a half, 
and especially during the past thirty or 
forty years, changes in our way of life 
have been taking place which tend 
strongly toward the disintegration of 
both the community and the family. But 
the weakening of the community and 
the family does not mean that the need 
for them has decreased. If a vital need 
continues but is not supplied, then some- 
thing serious is going to happen. 

The power of the family and the com- 
munity were in their intimacy. It is in- 
timate contacts which are most important 
in the transmission of cultural traits. As 
children live in very close association 
with parents and neighbors they uncon- 
sciously take over the traits of parents 
and neighbors. Today two changes are 
taking place. The old intimacy is passing 
away. Children spend less time in the 
home. They do not see parents and 
neighbors at work. As a result, the 
habits and disciplines and refinements 
which we thought of as natural to our 
families and to our communities no long- 
er appear with certainty in our children. 

On the other hand, while the old in- 
timacies are fading away, a new kind of 
intimacy is coming. The radio is as 





* Dr. Morgan is president of Community Serv- 
ice, Inc., Yellow Springs, Ohio, an organiza- 
tion to further development of the com- 
munity as a basic social institution. 


intimate and as close to home as the 
parent, and has its effect on forming the 
habits of children. This is a profound- 
ly revolutionary change the like of which 
never before has occurred in the history 
of mankind. Somewhat similarly the 
movies present intimate pictures of ex- 
otic life in a way to make them seem as 
real as the village streets. Under such 
influences as these the family and the 
community are being dissolved and dis- 
integrated at a very disturbing rate. 

The results are not all bad. Except 
where war propaganda breeds hate and 
isolation, there is a strong tendency for 
movies, radio, and the automobile to 
broaden the outlook and understanding 
of people. Provincialism and sectional- 
ism tend to fade away. Such cleavages 
as those between the North and the 
South in the United States cannot sur- 
vive such penetrating and unifying in- 
fluences. Canada and the United States 
continually become more nearly like one 
country. The voice of the President of 
our country is more familiar in our 
homes than the voice of the mayor of 
our town. 

With this strange mixture of elements 
good and bad — some of them breaking 
down ancient and essential elements of 
human culture, and others tending to 
unite men into larger and more homo- 
geneous societies — what can we do? Is 
there any better course than to drift 
along with the seemingly resistless cur- 
rent? 

I believe there is a better course. For 
a long time to come the tendency to the 
disintegration of family and community 
may continue. Nevertheless they are 
fundamental necessities to society, and 
no matter how far that disintegration 
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may proceed, it will be necessary to 
build them again. Not drifting with the 
current, but pulling against the current 
is the way of destiny. Those who plot 
a wise course and hold steadily to it, 
regardless of present drifts, are the men 
of the future. 

Democracy was the ancient way of 
life. It held well-nigh universal sway in 
primitive society. Then came the age 
of force, conquest, feudalism and em- 
pire, and democracy seemed to be an ob- 
solete, primitive form of society. Yet in 
out-of-the-way places, in Swiss moun- 
tain valleys, in Iceland, and to some 
extent in Scandinavia and in small com- 
munities close to the soil, it persisted 
until it could re-emerge. In the course 
of history it may be that the most im- 
portant social movements of the cen- 
turies of feudalism were not the empires 
and armies and the dominant culture, but 
these stubborn shelters of democracy. 

So-called Christian ethics did not orig- 
inate with Amos and Isaiah. These men 
preserved the ancient morality of the 
small community, and held it until the 
world was ready to take it. The most 
important persons during those long 
centuries were not kings and high 
priests, but these remote communities 
which clung to their ancient heritage of 
a good way of life, and presented it to 
men as they could, as when Amos the 
shepherd carried it again to the larger 
world. 

Concern for family and community 
may be a minority interest for long 
years to come, yet in the long light of 
history they may be more important than 
world wars or great industries. But that 
concern must not blindly follow the an- 
cient pattern. The old community failed 
partly because it was too provincial to 
fulfill the possibilities of human life. 

We must create a new and radical 
vision of the community-to-be. It must 
combine the fine traits of the old-time 
community — good will, mutual respect 
and regard, mutual helpfulness, intimate 
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association and common standards to 
which individuals are strongly com- 
mitted — with new qualities that were 
foreign to the old community. These 
new qualities include wider range of in- 
terest, open-minded, critical inquiry, 
tolerance of difference, a willingness to 
adventure and explore in intellectual, so- 
cial, and spiritual values, and cosmopoli- 
tanism. 


To make a picture of the new com- 
munity which will combine the new 
values with the old is a major under- 
taking. Some of these qualities have 
seemed to be mutually exclusive. We 
have sometimes assumed that great spir- 
itual consecration could not live with 
thoroughly open-minded, critical, scien- 
tific inquiry. Yet just such union of 
qualities is essential if the new communi- 
ty is to fulfill the destiny of mankind. 


The first necessity is a new and inclu- 
sive vision of what the community may 
be. The squalor and monotony of thou- 
sands of American communities is not 
due primarily to lack of resources or of 
native intelligence, but to lack of such 
a vision. 


The next necessity is the patient, 
energetic work necessary in bringing 
such a vision to realization. This re- 
quires planning and work. We must 
distinguish between planning in a com- 
munity and a planned community. In- 
telligent living always requires planning. 
This is true on the personal scale, on the 
family level, and in the community. One 
element after another of disorganization 
or unorganized living is brought into or- 
der by intelligent design. Planning 
should include health, economic life, 
education, cultural development, recrea- 
tion, religion, and ethics. 


Yet no community ought to live by 
a “plan.” Life is too varied and crea- 
tive and versatile to be put into the hard 
shell of any total “plan.” Town plan- 
ners and social planners sometimes for- 
get this. Russia at times has forgotten 
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it. Germany forgets it. While we do 
community planning to eliminate crude- 
ness, waste, ugliness and poverty, let us 
leave the ways open for vital life wher- 
ever it appears. Let us beware of com- 
munity “plans.” 

Community organization is necessary. 
Some methods are better than others, 
and as people learn by experience, a cer- 
tain degree of uniformity will appear. 
One fundamental is that the community 
see itself as one, as having many inter- 
ests that are vital to every citizen, as 
well as those which apply to certain 
groups. American towns and villages 
tend to be weak in this respect. Aside 
from the school, there are few interests 
common to the whole of many American 
communities. Common community in- 
terests should loom large. 

What should be the part of the church 
in this new pattern of community life? 
Any honest appraisal will indicate that 
the influence of the church in the coun- 
try as a whole is waning. This is not 
accidental. To some extent the church 
has failed to see its highest function. 


To a large degree it is the habit of 
rural American churches to use a con- 
siderable part of their effort in raising 
the minister’s salary. To make a salary 
possible the congregation must be large. 
That requires a considerable plant, and 
the minister’s salary and maintenance 
of the plant consume most of the energy. 
In competition to live, the church be- 
comes a little community, competing 
with other little church communities, and 
the large community consisting of the 
whole body of citizens of the town or 
village has scarcely any expression as a 
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community. Thus the church has been 
a divisive influence. Some sociologists 
say that it has been the most divisive 
influence in American community life. 

The chief use of the church is for 
spiritual strengthening through worship. 
Large numbers are a hindrance rather 
than a help in that process. “Two or 
three in my name,” at most twenty or 
thirty, are numbers most productive for 
true worship. 

If small groups should worship to- 
gether in sincerity and full commitment 
to spiritual living, they could be the 
spiritual pioneers in the community. 
Then, if in their day-by-day work they 
should be working with and for the 
community as a whole, and not for some 
small segment of it, the new community 
might grow strong. 

This is such a revolutionary view of 
the church that it will be generally un- 
acceptable. Yet, whenever “two or three 
gather together in my name,” or when 
a dozen or twenty who have no pastor 
wish to do so, the way is open. The 
overhead for salaries and buildings will 
be totally absent or very small, but the 
spiritual life might be great. Then, if 
the spiritual life and commitment thus 
developed should be used in and for the 
community, it might be possible to make 
headway against the disintegrating cur- 
rents of the time and to make way to- 
ward the “great community.” 

It may be that, not in world currents 
or wars or political revolutions, but in 
such quiet processes of growth and 
achievement, the beginnings of a new 
society will be made. The community is 
the normal locus for such effort. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE TREND TOWARD 
COMMUNITY PLANNING 


RutH SHRIVER* 


HIS article deals with the relation 

of the church (Catholic, Protestant, 
Jewish) to the planning trend in Amer- 
ica. To understand it, a background of 
national developments beyond the 
church is prerequisite. This background 
is humbly sketched by an amateur. No 
one can fully know what the present 
national picture is. Therefore, our first 
purpose will be to sketch certain na- 
tional trends; the second to point up 
briefly some implications of these trends 
for the church. 

At a recent meeting of the Methodist 
Federation for Social Service, Harry F. 
Ward said that collectivism would be the 
next step in world society. Many things 
in the American scene suggest that his 
statement may be true. 

It is said we have three hundred fifty 
to four hundred fifty national welfare 
and educational agencies in America, 
with far-reaching expensive programs 
for the community — yet we have failed 
to solve our problems. We have un- 
employment, restless youth, hungry peo- 
ple who are also ill-clothed and ill- 
housed. The seeds that made the com- 
mon people of Europe ready for the dic- 
tator state are in the human soil of our 
own land today. We have a record 
crime rate and divorce is spectacularly 
high. Even our national health, as 
viewed by draft boards selecting sol- 
diers, does not reflect credit on the na- 
tion. Yet — we have hundreds of wel- 
fare agencies! 





* Director of Children’s Work, Church of the 
Brethren, Member Community Relations 
Committee, International Council of Re- 
ligious Education. 


Cooperative effort for the common 
good has been present in America from 
the beginning. But an increased inter- 
est in planning is upon us; the war has 
only supplied an urgency to a need felt 
before. Between fifteen and twenty-five 
million people will need jobs after the 
war; many of the ills we now suffer will 
increase, unless the job problem is met. 
The coming depression will make the 
last one look like a shadow — unless we 
prepare; and we are told that now is the 
time. In addition — if we take the 

, proper steps — we may set our feet on 
the trail of a permanent society in which 
the human plant can thrive and grow to 
fuller fruition than civilization has yet 
known. 

Because planning is often thought to 
be purely a governmental idea, it is im- 
portant to note that many non-govern- 
mental agencies in the field of education, 
welfare, and religion have been giving 
increased encouragement to the planning 
idea for some years. Their reasons are 
found in our unsolved problems. On 
the whole, these non-governmental 
groups are urgent about keeping demo- 
cratic control, but are perfectly willing 
for government to pay the bill and to 
exercise some general supervision. 

Government itself, in its long-time 
planning literature, pleads almost evan- 
gelistically for this democratic participa- 
tion; and assures us that democracy will 
be lost only if we fail to carry our part 
of the load. Without doubt we shall 
have dictatorship for the war period; 
some would predict it cannot be shaken 
off again. We can at least work toward 
our ideal. 
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THe CuHurcH AND COMMUNITY PLANNING 


EvIwENCES OF TRENDS TOWARD 
PLANNING 


Let us look first at federal trends. 
The planning idea began to take shape in 
America with the Pilgrim Fathers; the 
present day emphasis is accelerated. Cer- 
tain agencies which have brought the 
idea to the fore will be viewed one by 
one. 

The National Resources Planning 
Board, federally appointed, has been at 
work for some years, nationally, and by 
regions and states, gathering important 
data about our human and natural re- 
sources. (2)* It is rated very high in 
its contribution to post-war planning. 

The Federal Security Agency was or- 
ganized several years ago with Paul V. 
McNutt and Robert P. Taft as execu- 
tives, with responsibilities as coordina- 
tors of health, medical welfare, nutri- 
tion, recreation, and other related fields 
of activity. In 1941, they called to their 
help an advisory interdepartmental com- 
mittee from twenty-two important agen- 
cies, including the Department of Agri- 
culture, Department of Labor, National 
Resources Planning Board, the NYA, 
Children’s Bureau, and the Office of 
Education. Soon thereafter they issued 
plans for the local community, recom- 
mending the set-up of a community 
council for defense purposes. Recrea- 
tion was to be the first line of action, 
but it was clearly stated that other areas 
of activity would later be developed. 
All agencies in the community were 
urged to cooperate, a salaried executive 
and five areas of functional cooperation 
were recommended — recreation, family 
welfare, education, health, volunteer 
service. Regional and state machinery 
was erected to promote these ideas. 


The Office of Civilian Defense came 
next, with Mayor La Guardia and Mrs. 





* Numbers in parentheses indicate numbered 
references in the brief bibliography at end 
of article. 
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Roosevelt at the helm. Although they 
were primarily responsible for civilian 
defense problems of air-raids, black- 
outs, and the like, there were open evi- 
dences of a conflict between this office 
and the Federal Security Agency as to 
which should include the community 
long-time planning idea in its program. 
Mrs. Roosevelt is known to have a truly 
statesman-like interest in this problem. 
But Mayor La Guardia and Mrs. Roose- 
velt went out, and James Landis came 
in. There are reports that the matter 
is now settled. One straw in the wind 
is that Howard McClusky, well-known 
for his devotion to the idea of demo- 
cratically controlled community plan- 
ning, has been working with the Office 
of Civilian Defense for some weeks. The 
situation is still uncertain enough to war- 
rant following promotional plans that 
come into the community either from the 
Office of Civilian Defense or the Fed- 
eral Security Agency. The local De- 
fense Council and the local mayor would 
likely be the two sources of information. 
After the last war, Defense Councils 
were encouraged to go on as permanent 
community agencies; many of the plans 
now recommended are similar to those. 

The Department of Agriculture also 
reaches powerfully into the smaller local 
community. One of its workers recent- 
ly estimated that, counting research, field, 
and Washington workers, over 90,000 
people are on the pay roll. They have 
experimental projects in the community 
planning field, and use the state exten- 
sion service of the agricultural colleges 
as their field force in a large way. 


The State Extension Service of the 
Land-grant Colleges and other universi- 
ties is also a strong agency. The full- 
time personnel of state extension serv- 
ice has been estimated at 8,000. The 
salaried county worker is part of this 
personnel; and all of these groups are 
directly or indirectly under the coaching 
and supervision of the national Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
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Funds for the Department of Agri- 
culture have been drastically cut. 

It is probable that a national govern- 
ment seeking to build a single approach 
into the community might desire to co- 
ordinate even the efforts of this major 
agency into a larger whole. The Uni- 
versity of Virginia Extension Service 
has just launched six experimental com- 
munities; and is issuing currently a 
series of free pamphlets, the New Do- 
minion Series (4) dealing with structural 
and functional aspects of community 
cooperative living. At the University of 
Louisiana, Mary Mims has been giving 
specific guidance to over five hundred 
communities for some years. The Uni- 
versity of Illinois Extension Service 
sends out a free mimeographed periodi- 
cal called the Community Leader that 
suggests in great detail plans for proce- 
dure, and offers scores of free pam- 
phlets for further help. In 1938, 575 
active community units were reported. 

The Office of Education is listed, pri- 
marily because of its sponsorship of a 
series of Family Life Education experi- 
ments, begun in 1938, at Obion County, 
Tennessee; Box Elder County, Utah; 
Toledo, Ohio; and Wichita, Kansas. 

Perhaps here should be injected the idea 
that cooperative planning everywhere is 
being approached from two standpoints, 
structural and functional cooperation, as 
indicated by George Galloway’s Post- 
War Planning in the United States. (5) 
He gives a directory of over a hundred 
agencies concerned with the planning 
idea, and then proceeds to list also those 
concerned with one or more functional 
areas — recreation, health, and so on. 

The Family Life Education experi- 
ments are of this functional type — they 
are trying to get the experimental com- 
munity to unite all its forces concerned 
with family life education. 

Several other things should be said 
about the Office of Education itself. 
This agency has never been too power- 
ful; the non-governmental national 
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agencies have generally functioned more 
effectively. But of recent months there 
are evidences of efforts to strengthen 
the office governmentally. At the same 
time, it has come under the supervision 
of the Federal Security Agency, along 
with the CCC and the NYA; and those 
who fear for federal control of the 
public schools — a new thing in Ameri- 
can life — wonder whether the Office of 
Education will be a free agent. Both in 
the youth and adult fields there is much 
feeling among school people that we are 
already half-way into a noose of fed- 
eral control at this point. 


The Tennessee Valley Authority is our 
great regional experiment in federal 
planning. The newspaper-famous strug- 
gle of business versus government and 
the visitors from abroad who come to 
study in detail the TVA are testimony 
of its significance. Within this geo- 
graphical area, a number of towns have 
had experimental programs also. Best 
known is the village of Norris, some- 
times known as Senator Norris’s dream 
town. The Greenbelt, Greendale, Green- 
vale towns were launched a few years 
ago as housing experiments, but the 
larger aspects of the idea have also been 
used. A book, Greenbelt, (6) published 
recently, describes the success attained to 
date in one of these towns. 


The idea of camps for all the children 
of all the people, as a part of civilian life, 
has become of interest to the Govern- 
ment. Some months ago a bill (H.R. 
10606, The National Preparedness Act 
for School Camps) was before Congress. 
It asked the appropriation of roughly 
$150,000,000 per year for five years, and 
thereafter $200,000,000 annually, this 
amount to be matched on a percentage 
basis by states using the fund, the pur- 
pose to be the establishment of a system 
of camps for youth from nine to twenty 
years of age, to be available for all re- 
gardless of social or economic back- 
ground. Back of the request was the 
idea that there is an opportunity for 
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discipline in camp life not now being 
provided in the environment of our chil- 
dren. A news item a few months later 
reported Mrs. Roosevelt as dedicating a 
camp of a type that might later become 
common over the country. Important 
educators, camp leaders, governmental 
and social welfare workers were present 
at the dedication. 

The bill did not pass. There was bit- 
ter opposition from the American Camp- 
ing Association and from other sources. 
One school magazine article freely com- 
pared the idea with the forced “labor 
camps” for Nazi youth. But the bill still 
lies dormant: it could still come to life. 

(Footnote for the churches: The 
development of such a plan would have 
implications for the extensive camp pro- 
gram of the church.) 

All of the foregoing relates to federal 
activity. 

ee Se 

There are also important trends 
among national non-governmental agen- 
cies. As suggested before, not all the 
education for planning and community 
cooperative living is coming from the 
government. Much of it has originated 
in important non-governmental agencies. 
Only a selected few can be mentioned 
here; one should keep in mind George 
Galloway’s listing (5) of over a hundred 
of them, to get the sweep of the move- 
ment. First are listed those agencies 
dealing with the administrative struc- 
tural emphasis; then certain others con- 
cerned with one or more functional co- 
operative approaches. 

Nathaniel Peffer estimated a few 
years ago that there were one hundred 
seventy-six national education groups at 
work. Only three of them — the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, the National 
Education Association, and the Progres- 
sive Education Association — are men- 
tioned here. 

The National Education Association a 
few years ago, through its Educational 
Policies Committee, issued a manual en- 
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titled The Social Services and the 
Schools. (7) This manual recognized the 
need for cooperative effort; it listed edu- 
cation, health, welfare, libraries, and 
recreation as functional problems need- 
ing this approach; outlined an admin- 
istrative plan by which the school should 
become responsible in the community for 
the integration of all education (adult, 
youth, child), recreation, and library 
service; and recommended that the 
school share administrative responsibility 
with other agencies on problems of wel- 
fare. This policy has been generously 
implemented in some school magazines, 
as the following titles would indicate: 
“Why Not Socially Significant School 
Plant Planning?” by Harry Wann 
(School Executive for May, 1938), “A 
Real Community Built School” by Carle- 
ton M. Saunders (School Executive for 
June, 1938), and dozens of others. The 
idea of housing the community program 
in the school is predominant everywhere. 
Other groups than the school support 
this school-community center idea; 
among them the National Recreation 
Association, the federal agencies, and 
others. The Department of Adult Edu- 
cation of the NEA in 1940 called to 
the attention of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators “the im- 
portance of planning school plant facili- 
ties so that they may be utilized both by 
day and evening as a center of com- 
munity life.” Planning the Community 
School, (8) written by Dr. Engelhardt of 
Columbia, is a book sponsored by the 
Adult Education Association, telling how 
to build a school that will house the 
total community life. Floor plans and 
many specific suggestions are given. 


(Footnote for the church: the school 
as a community center for all age groups 
would bring a certain type of competi- 
tion for the interest of adults in particu- 
lar.) 


The American Council on Education 
has shown its interest in the community 
idea through the many publications of 
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its American Youth Commission, (9) all 
carrying this pattern of community co- 
ordinated work for youth. Dr. Floyd 
Reeves, chief executive until the AYC 
closed its work, was for some time ad- 
visor to the educational program of the 
TVA. One of the most significant ar- 
ticles written in the planning field was 
his “Education for Social and Economic 
Planning,” (10) in which he made a plea 
to colleges and universities to guide stu- 
dents into a “whole” approach to the 
problems of life, rather than educating 
them to become specialized in one nar- 
row field. 


The Progressive Education Associa- 
tion has carried numerous articles touch- 
ing the problem, and is reported to be 
majoring on community planning next 
year. 


Highly significant is the discussion 
going on about whether the school shall 
remain free of federal control. (11) Tra- 
ditionally, the school board in the com- 
munity is a free agency; how would it 
fare under the local federal control? 
Or how would it fare under the leader- 
ship of a superintendent-city manager? 
It has been suggested that during the 
next twelve months there will be great 
demands for public school administrators 
to become city-managers. Is this also a 
part of the trend? And if the school is 
to become the community center for all 
age-groups and all purposes, under 
whose supervision should it be? And 
who should, can, and would pay the 
bill? All these questions are being dis- 
cussed continuously in many high places, 
and they root in the reality of a develop- 
ing program. 


(A further footnote for the church: 
How should an evaluating agency such 
as the church relate itself to a school- 
centered community program — if the 
school should come to be under the con- 
trol of the state?) 


Coordinating Councils were first pro- 
moted during the last world war. Co- 
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ordinating Councils, Inc. (12) first 
started locally in California, and later 
launched a national program. In 1939 
there were 420 Community Coordinating 
Councils across the country. The word 
“coordinating” has proved distasteful in 
many quarters ; the Coordinating Council 
movement is also sometimes charged 
with a lack of functional approach to 
all the problems of all age-groups. It 
has majored on juvenile delinquency; 
though there are evidences of widening 
out into other areas. A recent conven- 
tion of this group decided that while sup- 
port of local defense councils is im- 
portant, the local coordinating councils 
will maintain their own identity as a 
group concerned with long-time plan- 
ning. This is an important gesture, if 
defense councils should: be intended in 
the minds of some to become the perma- 
nent community agency. 


The various social welfare agencies, 
too numerous to mention here, all en- 
dorse cooperative effort; they differ at 
the point of deciding who should be the 
over-all supervising agency, and each at 
times shows evidence of being willing to 
become that agency. The 1941 Proceed- 
ings of the National Council of Social 
Work give one a picture of what is hap- 
pening in such groups. 


The Greenville Experiment (13) came 
about through an $80,000 grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation to test the 
possibility of developing a county co- 
operative council. The period of time 
was five years, the money grant $80,000, 
and the advisor Edmund de S. Brunner, 
plus numerous federal and other work- 
ers. Twenty-one cross-roads communi- 
ties were parts of this five year experi- 
ment, and the little town of Jordan is 
considered the best sample of a construc- 
tive outcome. In five years, a bankrupt 
community without transportation or 
telephones achieved a cooperative gro- 
cery store and filling station, credit un- 
ion, health and library center, a “pig- 
chain,” a cooperative cannery and grain 
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treating and testing setup, a cooperative 
storage house, a Future Farmers Club, 
and all kinds of community activities 
housed in and around the school. 
Last year a community council repre- 
senting twenty-one agencies guided the 
program. The three churches in the 
community had been invited to partici- 
pate and were doing so. The complete 
report of this experiment is available in 
the Handbook in Community Develop- 
ment, a thesis written by Dr. Loomis, 
then superintendent of schools, and a 
book by Dr. Brunner, yet to be pub- 
lished. 


The American Legion is promoting 
the idea as a way of implementing a 
strong program on child welfare and 
juvenile delinquency. 


The American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, a Quaker group, had a work-camp 
on community planning this summer at 
Monroe, Michigan. Eight men and eight 
women were sought as work-campers, 
Lawrence and Catherine Parrish of 
Northwestern University directing. This, 
plus a new manual by Arthur Dunham 
just released, indicate interest. (14) 


Fe 


Now for some samples of functional 
non-governmental approaches to the 
community problem. 


The non-governmental camping agen- 
cies have a great interest in planning. 
Of recent years various non-govern- 
mental agencies have increasingly dis- 
cussed the need for camps for all the 
children of all the people. Cost has pre- 
vented most needy children from going 
and often the child who is already al- 
most overprivileged receives the benefit. 
So the solving of the problem has led to 
a philosophy that more pooled planning 
should be done to serve a larger group; 
and along with the idea of pooling, the 
possibility that the school and the camp 
and the community ought to work to- 
gether to solve the problem. Valentine 
and Carr’s book, Integrating the Camp, 
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the Community, and Social Work, 
(1939) is a good sample of an effort 
to pool resources. 

The American Camping Association 
is, of course, the parent group in this 
field; its February 1942 issue of the 
Camping Magazine on the “Role of 
Camping in America” (15) was a mas- 
terpiece, with people like Boyd H. Bode, 
Wm. H. Kilpatrick, Mark McCloskey, 
Lloyd B. Sharp, Howard Oxley, and 
other recognized leaders prophesying 
the future of camping in America. Men 
like Hedley Dimock, Charles Hendry, 
and others were pioneers in calling for 
a community focalization of effort in 
providing camps for all. 


The Progressive Education Associa- 
tion through its periodical occasionally 
gives emphasis te the same idea. 


In all these non-governmental ap- 
proaches to camping there runs the same 
concern regarding the need for disci- 
plined habits of work, and the work- 
camp idea is being tried out in many 
quarters; the feeling of need is not 
essentially different from that which 
motivated the bill before Congress ask- 
ing for funds. The major question of 
non-governmental agencies would be, 
“Shall these camps be under govern- 
mental control, or shall they be demo- 
cratically controlled? And, who will pay 
the bill?’ For the church the question 
would be, “What effect would the 
launching of such a system of camps 
have on the church? And, what attitude 
should the church take toward support- 
ing the movement ?” 


Recreation agencies are also con- 
cerned. The obviously unmet need for 
enough recreational facilities in the com- 
munity has driven many groups to pull 
for cooperative recreational techniques. 


The National Recreation Association 
(16) has for some years carried articles 
favoring pooled community planning, the 
use of the school building as a communi- 
ty recreation center, and federal funds 
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for support. A steady flow of articles is 
to be found in the official periodical, 
the Recreation magazine. 


A War Recreation Congress was held 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, this month (Septem- 
ber, 1942) under the sponsorship of the 
National Recreation Association. The 
purpose of the conference is stated to 
be “to expand and intensify the war 
service of the recreation forces in Amer- 
ica.” Most of the forty discussion groups 
were geared to the war-time approach 
but there was also a place for long-time 
planning. One seminar group was desig- 
nated as “Help of Churches.” 


The Commission on Post-War Train- 
ing and Adjustment is a sample of non- 
governmental agencies at the national 
level attempting to coordinate their ef- 
forts for solving a functional problem 
— that of post-war unemployment. (See 
a review of their 1942 report on page 
3i3). Appointed by the Institute of 
Adult Education, Columbia University, 
they are attempting to influence the 
trend of planning for postwar vocational 
training away from governmental direc- 
tion, while at the same time strongly urg- 
ing all non-governmental agencies to get 
under the load and lift. In the communi- 
ty the public school system is recom- 
mended as the agency to be responsible 
for sponsoring vocational re-employment 
education, while other welfare agencies 
provide recreation, health, and social 
welfare service and general guidance 
for living. 

The Family-Life Education experi- 
ment at Addison, Michigan, under the 
guidance of Regina Wescott Wieman 
and with a grant of Kresge Foundation 
money, is attempting to discover tech- 
niques of community family life educa- 
tion. It is affiliated with several uni- 
versities and colleges, uses student “in- 
ternes,” and has plans for expansion to 
other communities. 


The Kellogg Foundation in Michigan 
works in a small group of counties, one 
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year taking a group of ministers, another 
year educators, another year librarians, 
for further training-in-service with a 
community emphasis in mind. 

There is also an age-group trend to- 
ward cooperative planning. In the adult 
field many groups, including the Ameri- 
can Association of Adult Education 
(now the Institute for Adult Education) 
have promoted the community approach 
to adult life for some time. In the 
AAEA the thread of reaction to too much 
governmental control became strong 
several years ago — as revealed by the 
executive secretary’s report, and the 
report of the Commission on Post-war 
Training and Adjustment. But the plan- 
ning idea, with considerable centraliza- 
tion around the public school as the adult 
community center, has been generally 
promoted. 

Youth groups, particularly the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission which for a pe- 
riod of years did a splendid piece of 
research into the needs of youth, have 
in their current literature everywhere 
this idea of the total community planning 
for youth through the pooled efforts of 
all its agencies. 


Children. Groups like the American 
Legion, Kiwanis Club, and National 
Citizen’s Committee of the White House 
Conference on Children in a Democracy, 
all stress cooperative approaches to child 
welfare. 


WHAT ARE THE CHURCHES DoING 
AsBouT THE PLANNING TREND? 


There is evidence that Jewish and 
Catholic welfare agencies are actively 
studying the situation. The Catholic 
social action agencies are reported by 
some to have the most vigorous program 
to date among churches. The Protestants 
interdenominationally have a committee 
in the Federal Council of Churches on 
post-war reconstruction; and the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education 
has a committee on Community Rela- 
tions. (17) The Home Missions Council 
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has worked experimentally in a number 
of government-planned communities. 

Denominationally, many projects are 
under way. The Quakers have perhaps 
pioneered most. Merom Institute in In- 
diana, supported by people of various 
faiths, is a spectacular laboratory on 
community effort. 

What should the churches be doing? 
Several alternatives seem to be before 
us. We can ignore the trend, we can 
fight it, or we can cooperate and criticize 
constructively. Only a few words will 
be said about the first two, and more 
about the last. 

Suppose we decide to ignore it! Stuart 
Chase has an opinion here: 

“If you hold your ear close to the 
ground you can hear a muffled roar 
echoing around the whole world. It does 
not come from bombs, or thunder on the 
Russian front. It is the voice of the 
people demanding security and an end 
to the paradox of plenty. It is the revolt 
of the masses asking for the food which 
farmers let rot upon the ground or dump 
into the streams. This subterranean roar 
is the most powerful force in the world 
today. 

“Statesmen who listen to it will be up- 
held. Statesmen who shut their ears will 
be buried, no matter how lofty their 
sentiments about freedom and initiative.” 
(From The Road We Are Traveling 
(19)) 

Suppose we decide to fight it. Let us 
pause to remember one of the major 
causes of the movement toward planning 
— men without adequate income. Do 
you think American youth and adults, 
when the war is over, are likely to turn 
with reverence to a group that fails to 
concern itself with their major prob- 
lems? Labor already is reported to dis- 
like the church. Further evidence of 
disinterest in labor’s problems would 
mean further ill-will. 


The last alternative is that we can 
decide constructively to cooperate.* The 
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state itself, if we leave out the present 
conflict which the church may or may 
not rate as constructive effort, is in many 
ways setting out anew to build “the be- 
loved community” in which each shall 
live for all and all for each. 


At the annual meeting of the Child- 
hood Education Association in Oakland 
last summer Mary Dabney Davis spoke 
for an hour on What the Government is 
Doing for Its Children. Carleton Wash- 
burne had flown all the way from the 
meeting of the New Education Fellow- 
ship in Detroit to be present for a few 
hours to answer for the educators. His 
comment seemed to express somehow the 
Quaker philosophy he has endorsed of 
recent years, as he said: “As I sat here 
this afternoon listening to Miss Davis 
while she told all the things the govern- 
ment is doing for its children, at the 
same time realizing that these same 
things are ideals we educators have la- 
bored for all these years without attain- 
ment, I asked myself, “What should our 
attitude be?” And I answered to myself, 
‘We can at least go home and be little 
cells, little bits of leavening influence, 
trying to lift the level of what is being 
done to meet the ideals we have always 
cherished for ourselves’.” That was a 
spirit neither of ignoring nor fighting, 
but of constructive cooperation. 

ee SS 


Perhaps a few more concrete sugges- 
tions may be made: 


1. We can keep in mind the part a 
personal life philosophy plays, over and 
above the more material needs of life; 
and that it is still our responsibility to 
work at that job. Dr. Otto of the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation put it this way when 
he said: 


“Some persons believe that the major 





* Note the last section of Dr. Stermer’s 
paper on Willow Run in this issue of RE- 
Licious EpucaTIoN, page 284f. A community- 
wide committee of the churches has been 
organized, with definite responsibilities for 
spiritual leadership in the new community. 
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problems of community life are unem- 
ployment, economic maladjustment, the 
divorce rate, the falling birth rate, un- 
truly youth, inadequate medical care, 
and similar deficiencies of present-day 
society. Undoubtedly, from a national 
viewpoint, these are the major social ills. 
It is my belief that these are a symptom 
of a more deep-seated problem and that 
the roots of many of our problems lie in 
the nature of the training which people 
have received. Most of our living has 
been focussed upon making a living 
rather than how to live effectively and 
satisfyingly. We have not developed in 
people a philosophy of community living 
and an emotional determination to share 
one’s responsibility in the interest of 
group well-being.” (19) 

2. We can do something about the 
terrible divisiveness of American sects 
and religions. At the Columbus confer- 
ence of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion the statement slipped out at one 
point, “The church has been the most 
divisive influence in the community.” 
The opportunity would be ours now to 
help furnish an under-girding philosophy 
— if we could speak with any degree of 
unity as a church. Someone recently 
suggested that social workers are without 
a philosophy which the church might 
supply — if it could agree with itself! 

3. It is Arthur Morgan’s suggestion 
that the church can at least help the 
community to crystallize its own code 
of ideals that are already unconsciously 
accepted by the community as right or 
wrong; and that it can go on acting as 
a laboratory and demonstration center 
in developing those ideals yet beyond the 
community. 

4. We can re-examine our present 
structure of religious thought to see 
whether it is adequate for the world be- 
fore us. There was general agreement 
in the Columbus meeting that somehow 
we have produced dogmatic rather than 
creative youth; and that this ability for 
creative Christian thought is one of our 
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most crucial needs. Where can we have 
failed? 

Jesus was supreme in rising above the 
dogmatism of his day to a clear-cut at- 
tack on human problems: can it be we 
have failed to imitate his methods of 
getting at truth? He knew his back- 
ground cultures, his contemporary social, 
economic, political world; and he went 
out alone and thought about it. He came 
back with a spirit and an idealism and 
an ideology to give to his world. 


Henry Nelson Wieman in his recent 
article in the Christian Century on “The 
Churches and the Coming Dictatorship,” 
suggests that we must have a structure 
of Christian thought that will stand the 
test of rational, scientific inquiry. Shir- 
ley Greene of Merom Institute says it 
slightly differently: “We must learn 
how to implement pious good will with 
intelligence — to get the scientific find- 
ings of the social science research crowd 
off the library shelves and out of the 
heads of the scientists and into the heads 
and consciences and sermons of the 
preachers.” Albert Wiggam said it in 
his book, the Marks of an Educated 
Man, when he suggested the need for 
uniting the gospel of Christian love with 
the logic of scientific inquiry. 


Without a doubt, different religious 
faiths will find different answers. For 
those who conceive of the church as di- 
vinely ordained with an inherited tradi- 
tion, it will be easy to say, “Let the 
church be the church.” For those who 
have come to think of religion in func- 
tional rather than historic terms, the 
answer will be different, and perhaps 
more difficult to find. 


5. The church — if and when it sees 
farther than the state — can be a “seed- 
bed” for producing leadership without 
which the state itself is helpless. 

se 8 

We are not alone in facing the plan- 
ning trend. Every private educational 
and welfare agency sees a handwriting 
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on the wall. The public library may not 
want to share its task with the communi- 
ty educational system, the school is 
worried about federal control, boys’ and 
girls’ clubs with a long and honorable 
history face possible re-orientation, the 
camping movement is oft-times resentful 
as it sees certain federal agencies nosing 
ahead a bit as leaders in the camping 
program. All these are in the same boat 
with the church, watching a current that 
may have important bearings on their 
future. 

All of us are in an embarrassing situa- 
tion. We recognize the folly of duplicat- 
ing effort and still not getting the job 
done; but none of us want to give up 
any of our tasks. I think often of two 
stories. One, of the young man trying 
to educate his fiancee into the way their 
home would be conducted, who said, 
“Mary, when you and I are married, 
We'll be one, and I’ll be that one!” The 
other story, of the Presbyterian (fill in 
your own denomination here) who said, 
“TI myself am in favor of unification; 
and I see no reason why everyone should 
not come into the Presbyterian church 
right now.” 

There are evidences that almost every 
important agency of human welfare 
work is willing to be the center around 
which all planets shall revolve. One is 
reminded of a recent story title, “Some- 
body Has to be Nobody!” 

What part of the function of the 
church is imperishable? What part, if 
any, ought we give to the state? What 
do we owe to the planning mood? 
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persons in studying their communities. 
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munity Service, Inc. 
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by Sanderson and Polson. John Wiley 
and Sons, 1939, $3.00. 

23. Community Study Techniques, 
by Wm. C. Morse. An evaluation and 
bibliography of all important community 
survey guides. Booklist, April 15, 1942. 

24. The Small Community; Founda- 
tion of Democratic Life, by Arthur E. 
Morgan. Harpers, to be published Sep- 
tember, 1942. 305 pages, $3.00. 

25. Rural America Today, Its 
Schools and Community Life, by Works 
and Lesser. University of Chicago 
Press, 1942, 450 pages, $3.75. 

















SEAMS THAT HAVE GAPED UNDER 
WARTIME HEAT 


GALEN M. FIsHER* 


HE SEAMS I refer to are in the 

minds of my _ fellow-Californians. 
Even before Pearl Harbor, the war a- 
larms had thrown people slightly off 
balance; but after Pearl Harbor, the 
seams of incipient mass insanity began 
to open wide. As I describe some of the 
symptoms of mental and emotional un- 
balance in Californians, I shall not be 
surprised if readers recognize similar 
symptoms in the populations around 
them in other states. 

My main object in setting down this 
uncomplimentary picture of mass reac- 
tions in my native state is to show how 
comparatively ineffectual are the intel- 
lectual and emotional controls generated 
by our vaunted educational process, in 
school and church, home and association. 
My points will fall into two parts: first, 
the evidences of crooked and emotionally 
warped thinking on the part of multi- 
tudes of Caucasian Americans; and sec- 
ond, some of the effects of the Japanese 
evacuation, both reassuring and disturb- 
ing, upon the Japanese and Japanese- 
Americans now confined in Relocation 
Projects. 


I 


It is commonly assumed that our edu- 
cational process for at least forty years 
has been developing a realistic, tough- 
minded generation, nothing if not soph- 
isticated, healthily skeptical, proof a- 
gainst propaganda and rumor-mongers 
— in short, straight-thinking and on 





*Formerly Executive Secretary, Institute of 
Social and Religious Research. Advisor, In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, Bay Region Di- 
vision. President, Board of Trustees, Paci- 
fic School of Religion. 


guard against emotionalism. To say the 
least, that assumption must be qualified. 
Let me give some of the evidence that 
leads me to say so. 

1. Gullibility abounds. The smoke 
had not cleared away from Pearl Har- 
bor before cock and bull stories charg- 
ing that Japanese-Americans on Oahu, 
both within and without the armed 
forces of the United States, had com- 
mitted wholesale sabotage to hamper our 
defense. The California public swal- 
lowed these stories without a gulp. When 
critically-minded citizens pleaded for 
skepticism toward wartime rumors, lest 
we be fooled as we were in the last war 
by atrocity tales, they were patronizingly 
assured by some “wise guys” that their 
particular version had come “direct 
from a friend of an admiral’s wife.” 
Even prominent officials showed equal 
credulity, and helped to drown out the 
voices of those who suggested suspend- 
ing judgment until authentic reports 
were available. For example, the chair- 
man of the Tolan Congressional Com- 
mittee, that came to the Coast to in- 
vestigate the Japanese situation, cowed 
more than one advocate of fair play 
by saying at a public hearing in San 
Francisco: 

“They had probably the greatest, 
the most perfect system of espionage 
and sabotage ever in the history of 
war, native-born Japanese. [That is, 
Americans of Japanese ancestry] On 
the only roadway to the shipping har- 
bor there were hundreds and hundreds 
of automobiles clogging the streets, 
don’t you see?” 

That dogmatic assertion was made by 
Mr. Tolan on February 23, yet only 
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three weeks later, the Tolan Committee 
itself elicited denials that any sabotage 
whatever had been committed in or near 
Pearl Harbor and Honolulu by either 
Japanese-Americans or any one else. 
These denials, by the way, were made 
by responsible Hawaiian officials and by 
Secretaries Knox and Stimson and our 
Department of Justice. The inclusion 
of all the denials in the Committee’s re- 
port is gratifying evidence of its desire 
to make the truth known. 

The fact is that our public was swept 
off its feet by panic and passion just as 
badly as it was twenty-five years ago. 
We may have become a more cynical 
people, but I doubt if we have learned 
better how to control our emotions or 
to suspend judgment until we have solid 
evidence to go on. A sophomore bull- 
session would probably dub us “incur- 
able suckers”. 


2. Logical puerility. No adult relishes 
being called childish, but many Califor- 
nians have been guilty of a logical fallacy 
that deserves that epithet. One hears 
many presumably educated, Christian 
men and women argue thus: “Jones’ 
Japanese servant that he has employed 
for twenty years was seized by the FBI. 
You can’t trust any of them. They are 
all yellow.” In logic, that used to be 
called the fallacy of drawing a general 
conclusion from a particular case. All 
of us are apt to slip into it in unguarded 
moments, but when men do it delib- 
erately in attempting to justify denial of 
a hearing or other “due process of law” 
to 100,000 law-abiding Japanese, most of 
them citizens as much as any of us, 
then “puerility” is a mild term for it. 

3. Garbled notions on heredity and 
race. Some leaders of opinion who 
think they are scientific assume that, in 
the case of the Japanese and other Ori- 
entals, biological heredity far outweighs 
social heredity as a determiner of char- 
acter. “Therefore, all Japanese are in- 
scrutable, and you can never find out 
which are loyal and which disloyal.” 
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Even if such leaders have never studied 
anthropology, their views reflect no 
credit on either their intelligence or 
their emotional control. 


In ordinary times, such warped ideas 
would make no particular difference, 
but last winter it made a momentous 
difference. Then the question was be- 
ing hotly debated whether to evacuate 
all persons of Japanese ancestry, as a 
racial bloc, or to give all of them a 
chance to be heard as to their loyalty 
and to evacuate only those who were 
found suspicious or dangerous. The 
final decision on this issue lay entirely 
with the Army, but although the Army 
had some valid reasons for vetoing se- 
lective evacuation, one questionable 
reason was the widespread clamor for 
total evacuation, which was based in 
part on just such a biased notion of 
heredity and race as I have described. 
Some church groups and the eminent 
Committee on National Security and 
Fair Play staunchly urged selective 
evacuation, but their voices were out- 
numbered by the raucous chorus op- 
posing it, some from ignorance and some 
from selfish motives or mock patriotism. 


Strange as it may seem, an amazing 
number of people have failed to see the 
incongruity of applauding the Presi- 
dent’s promise of the Four Freedoms 
for “all men everywhere”, and at the 
same time, of shutting up some 65,000 
American citizens for the duration, 
without hearings, because of their racial 
connection. Pearl Buck’s warning that 
every injustice against the Negroes and 
the Japanese in our citizenry was adding 
to the danger of a world war of colors 
appears to have fallen on deaf ears. 


4. Applying the militaristic stereotype 
to all Japanese. It is true that the mil- 
itarists are in the saddle in Japan. Their 
policies and their acts are rightly ab- 
horred by every right-thinking Ameri- 
can. But it is a shame to brand all the 
Japanese in this country, including even 
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the Americans among them, as puppets 
of the militaristic gang in their father- 
land. We could laugh at the absurdity 
of the claims of a former mayor of Chi- 
cago that that city was being defended by 
him from falling a prey to King George. 
But it is no laughing matter for multi- 
tudes of white Americans to stigmatize 
their fellow-Americans of Japanese lin- 
eage as congenital traitors, in spite of the 
public statements of both the Federal 
authorities and the Attorney General of 
California that no sabotage or fifth col- 
umn activity by Japanese had been dis- 
covered in this state. This does not mean 
that there were no dangerous and plot- 
ting Japanese among us, or that the FBI 
was not justified in interning six or sev- 
en per cent of the alien Japanese popula- 
tion. But it does mean that a lot of Cal- 
ifornians think in crude stereotypes and 
allow their prejudices to dictate their 
opinions. 

5. Fuzzy conceptions of citizenship 
and civil liberties. The most serious as- 
pect of the evacuation is not the physical 
hardships and property losses inflicted 
on the evacuees, nor even the moral in- 
jury done to their children by the break- 
up of homes and the weakening of pa- 
rental authority: it is rather the blow to 
their self-respect as supposedly equal 
citizens of a great democracy. Not a few 
church and civic organizations and the 
C. I. O. in California have protested 
against the evacuation as a violation of 
the Bill of Rights, which forbids depriv- 
ing any person — not only citizens — 
of life, liberty or property without due 
process of law. But the mass of the 
people have hardly given the matter a 
thought, simply waving it aside with “It 
can’t be helped — we're at war”; or, 
“Serves the Japs right: they are only 
half-American”. 

Unfortunately, the blame must rest 
not a little on the Federal authorities for 
giving the Army carte blanche to handle 
what at bottom was as much a civil and 
constitutional question as it was a mili- 
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tary one. Under the stress of the emer- 
gency, the Department of Justice sur- 
rendered to the War Department pow- 
ers which it is reported to have sought 
in vain to recover. In California, the 
Governor and some local officials have 
played politics with the situation. About 
a year ago, Governor Olson addressed as 
loyal Americans a mass-meeting of Jap- 
anese in Los Angeles, but this spring, he 
joined in the hue and cry for indiscrim- 
inate evacuation. When the Native Sons 
and the American Legion filed suits to 
disfranchise citizens of Japanese ances- 
try, the press reported that both the State 
Attorney General and the Alameda Coun- 
ty District Attorney endorsed the move, 
but the Attorney General tells me that he 
actually denounced the suits as running 
counter to several Supreme Court deci- 
sions, an illustration of how the press 
may mislead the public by siding with in- 
fluential groups. 

When I have pointed out to chance 
acquaintances that the attempt to dis- 
franchise the Japanese-Americans or to 
impair the rights of any other minority 
that happens to be unpopular and help- 
less was a threat to the civil rights of 
all citizens, most of them have tossed off 
my remarks with a shrug of the shoul- 
ders. Such Americans have doubtless 
been trained to pledge allegiance to the 
flag, but when the Bill of Rights for 
which it stands is menaced, they look the 
other way. Fortunately, great Christian 
bodies like the Presbyterian and Congre- 
gational assemblies, have clearly dis- 
cerned the issue and have made such 
pronouncements as these: “Every time a 
majority deprives a minority of its civil 
rights it undermines its own liberties”; 
and it is to the credit of the American 
Civil Liberties Union that it has sprung 
to the defense of several Japanese evac- 
uees in the courts. 

If the Federal authorities are to be 
blamed for their share in bringing about 
the abridgement of the evacuees’ liber- 
ties, they have in part atoned for it by 
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creating the War Relocation Authority 
(the WRA) to take charge of the evac- 
uees and their resettlement. I doubt if 
a more competent and democratically- 
minded agency could have been formed. 
It is non-political, directly responsible to 
the President through the Office of 
Emergency Management. If the Cal- 
ifornia public could be lifted to half the 
height of the WRA’s intelligent loyalty 
to democratic principles, I should need 
to cut out half the aspersions in this ar- 
ticle. But the dominant attitude of the 
public is, I fear, represented by the many 
Californians who are already saying, 
“Now that we’ve got the Japs out, we 
must see to it that they never come 
back”; or, “It’s a shame that the WRA 
is trying to let the evacuees go out and 
settle in the interior. They all ought to 
be kept shut up for the duration.” 

At this point, let me call attention to 
one cheering fact, namely, that anti-Jap- 
anese prejudice in California has been 
least evident among white children and 
youth in our schools and colleges. The 
“dominant attitude” just referred to is 
that of adults. This contrast between the 
generations as to race prejudice has of- 
ten been noted, as in Lasker’s volume on 
Race Attitudes in Children, but each suc- 
cessive generation of children, as it ap- 
proaches maturity, tends to catch the 
prejudices of its elders. To preserve the 
racial neutrality of childhood and neu- 
tralize the evil contagion of adulthood 
will continue to be the challenging task 
of education. 

As to resettlement of the evacuees, the 
WRA hopes to release many of them, 
provided, of course, that they are deemed 
worthy by the WRA and FBI. Already, 
considerable numbers are being released 
in Utah and other western areas in order 
to help meet the dire shortage of agricul- 
tural labor, but such releases are for lim- 
ited periods only, and mainly for men, 
not for families nor for free settlement 
for the duration. I have yet to talk with 
any social scientist who does not endorse 
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the release and wide dispersal of such 
selected evacuees as sociologically sound 
and economically desirable. The bottle- 
neck barring the dispersal is partly the 
anti-Japanese attitude prevalent on the 
Pacific Coast, Lut chiefly the hostility to 
receiving the Japanese shown by many 
communities in the inland states. It is 
at this point that religious educators and 
civic leaders in hundreds of communities 
east of the Rockies should exert them- 
selves to change hostility to friendliness, 
as both a religious and a patriotic obliga- 
tion. 


II 


There are grounds for both satisfac- 
tion and concern in the situation of the 
100,000 evacuees in the ten Relocation 
Projects, or centers. Most of the issei, 
or first generation, have taken their con- 
finement philosophically, knowing that 
enemy aliens are liable to suffer with 
their fatherland in wartime. The loss of 
millions of their accumulations, through 
forced liquidation, and the removal from 
snug farms or city homes to barren des- 
ert land have been hard to bear, but they 
have borne it all with surprising resigna- 
tion. The country folk among them are 
appreciative of the good food and the 
safe shelter, crude though it be. The cul- 
tivated, city-dwelling issei have felt their 
isolation and idleness and rude living 
conditions much more keenly, but even 
they have gradually become happier as 
the management has provided more op- 
portunities for productive work, study 
and recreation. 


It is said that in the centers the Chris- 
tian issei and nisei have shown the most 
enterprising and constructive spirit, and 
that a disproportionate number of the 
leaders are Christians. Their eagerness 
to serve and their experience in organiza- 
tion and program-building in the church- 
es has brought them to the fore. Nat- 
urally, the issei have predominated in 
the Protestant Church Councils which 
have been formed in every center, but 
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a number of the many able nisei, or sec- 
ond generation, are always included. 

Christian services of worship in both 
English and Japanese have been main- 
tained in every center from the very first 
Sunday, and the variety of activities car- 
ried on seven days in the week would do 
credit to a metropolitan church. Denom- 
inational lines have been forgotten and 
everything is done on an interdenomina- 
tional basis, a policy which has been abet- 
ted by all the Caucasian mission boards 
having relation to the Japanese. 

From the beginning of the agitation 
for general evacuation, the Japanese, es- 
pecially the citizens, have shown an ex- 
traordinary absence of protest against 
their hard fate. The only large secular 
organization of the nisei, the Japanese 
American Citizens League, has from the 
outset urged that its members should 
look upon the evacuation as their peculiar 
sacrifice for their country. This does 
not mean that they are happy in doing 
so. On the contrary, large numbers of 
them feel deeply wounded at being treat- 
ed like enemy aliens and denied freedom 
to fight or work for victory alongside 
their white schoolmates and friends; and 
many others have been embittered, while 
some of the 5,000 youth who received 
most of their education in Japan hope 
that Japan will win the war. 
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The tension between the two genera- 
tions has probably been intensified, part- 
ly by the inescapably close association in 
the centers, and partly by the taunts 
flung by some issei at the nisei for hav- 
ing been jilted by faithless America. 


All the untoward tendencies that have 
been mentioned wiil be partially corrected 
as more normal community life is devel- 
oped in the Relocation Projects, and as 
students and selected adults are released 
to study or work as free men outside the 
centers. But the full restoration to the 
evacuees of self-respect and status in 
American society can only be brought 
about by a change of heart in the general 
public. If the United States wins the 
upper hand in the Pacific, then the pub- 
lic attitude is quite likely to mellow: for 
fear of invasion and anger toward Japan 
account in no small degree for the pub- 
lic’s tendency to punish the Japanese here 
for the crimes of the real enemies in 
Japan. Who can question that it is the 
obvious duty of straight-thinking reli- 
gious educators to put their backs into 
the effort to convert both church and 
civic leaders in all parts of the country 
so that a sprinkling of evacuees may be 
resettled during the war, and so that the 
reincorporation of all the evacuees into 
normal life after the war may be smooth- 
ly effected? 
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WILLOW RUN 
The Dynamics of a Production Area 


James E, STERMER* 


UST the rural culture and rural 
economy of a war production area 
be sacrificed to produce bombers? 


As presented at Willow Run, Mich- 
igan, and in scores of other production 
centers throughout the United States, the 
answer has been and must be “Yes.” 
But the answer to the inevitable next 
question is not so clear: “Can the moral 
values necessary for decent and sound 
community living be preserved in the 
process ?” 


Inevitably the coming of a great de- 
fense plant to a rural or semi-rural area 
means the disruption of the local culture. 
There is a tremendous influx of stran- 
gers, an immediate overtaxing of trans- 
portation, housing, health, educational 
and other facilities for miles around, 
and a more or less frantic struggle on 
the part of the old residents to save as 
much as they can of their old way of 
life, and on the part of the newcomers 
to build up a way of life of their own. 
This process has been repeated in scores 
of areas all over the United States in 
the last two years but nowhere has it 
been more intense, more sweeping or 
more dramatic than in southeastern 
Michigan near Henry Ford’s huge new 
bomber plant at Willow Run. This plant 
is not only the biggest factory under one 
roof in the world, designed to employ 
100,000 workers by 1943 and turn out 
a bomber an hour, but because of the 
magic name of Mr. Ford and the prestige 
of Detroit mass production methods, 
Willow Run fills the public eye as the 
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typical industrial miracle by which the 
democracies hope ultimately to defeat 
the Axis. 


What did the Willow Run plant do to 
the rural and semi-urban culture of 
southeastern Michigan? What problems 
has it created? What has happened to 
the old residents around Willow Run? 
And how are the newcomers taking over? 
In the flurry of claim and counter-claim 
over the government’s housing projects, 
what hope is there of coordinated action? 
What is the role of religious leadership 
in this whole scene of crisis, turmoil and 
confusion? 


For a hundred years Willow Run was 
just another stream running into the 
Huron River, twenty-five miles west of 
Detroit. Then came war and the de- 
mand for bombers. On the floor-like 
plains of western Wayne County, an 
ideal setting for a great airport, Ford 
proceeded to build his new factory. 
Workers, women as well as men, poured 
into nearby towns, villages and open 
country. Anything that offered shelter 
— new houses, unfinished basements, 
trailers, tents — bulged with newcomers 
while the riveting hammers of the con- 
struction gangs were still clattering on 
the red steel of the unfinished hangars. 
Almost overnight the quiet residents 
along the highways and in the towns 
around Willow Run found themselves 
floundering in a torrent of problems that 
that they had never even dreamed of 
twelve months before: housing, health, 
transportation, women workers, the C. 
I. O., inadequate schools, lack of water, 
conflicts of authority, land speculation, 
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jockeying of privileged groups, juris- 
dictional squabbles, lack of recreational 
facilities, rising delinquency risks. 

The first answer of government to the 
impending impact of the on-coming army 
of new workers was transportation —- 
more transportation, miles of new high- 
ways. Then came Pearl Harbor, the 
fall of Dutch Malaya and the cutting of 
our main rubber supply. Willow Run 
faced three possibilities: more mass 
transportation, more efficient utilization 
of private tires, emergency housing for 
hundreds of thousands of people. All 
three solutions are being tried. 

New bus lines have been established; 
already operating lines have extended 
their services; the railroads are carrying 
more commuters; war workers are driv- 
ing under 40 and sharing rides. But with 
all this, transportation is not the final 
answer. Moving tens of thousands of 
factory workers over long distances 
twice a day is too wasteful and fatiguing. 
There is a definite economic and psy- 
chological pull to be near the job. De- 
spite talk of possible bombing risks if 
Willow Run is ever raided, many work- 
ers are setting up homes in the Willow 
Run area. 

New communities are being built. In 
the summer of 1942, it was all in a state 
of flux. There was no planned city. It 
was a collection of people, workers and 
their families living, in many instances, 
in basements, shacks, tents, and trailer 
camps scattered over the countryside. 

The size of the trailer camp was de- 
termined by the availability of the water 
supply and the sanitary facilities. The 
range ran from two trailers per camp to 
more than 100. In -some places there 
was a ratio of fifty women to one shower 
in a camp. 

This meant that with inadequate civic 
utilities, lighting, sewers, streets, many 
of the employees and their families al- 
ready living within a reasonable distance 
of the plant were improperly housed. 
Naturally social controls reverted to the 
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folkways and the mores. With the ab- 
sence of sufficient police protection, 
overcrowded schools, disrupted neigh- 
borhood traditions, lack of supervised 
recreational playgrounds and no church- 
es, the year of 1941 and most of 1942 
was a period of social chaos. 

When the problem of housing the 
bomber workers and their families first 
began to be considered seriously, the 
most common question was: “Where 
will the ‘Bomber City’ be built?’ Many 
assumed that there would be a “Bomber 
City”. Many others, on the other hand, 
assumed that a “Bomber City” should 
not be built — the answer for them was 
transportation. After Pearl Harbor, the 
Federal Housing Administration of 
Michigan called a series of conferences 
with representatives of the banks, local 
building contractors, and realtors. At 
these meetings, the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration representatives outlined the 
powers and limitations of this govern- 
mental agency in granting housing loan 
insurance. It was pointed out approx- 
imately how many dwellings would be 
needed to house the workers, what the 
price range of the houses should be, and 
the terms under which the houses could 
be constructed, insured, rented, and sold. 
The Federal Housing Administrators 
pointed out that in constructing these 
dwellings, there would have to be a 
change in the policies of builders from 
one of building for immediate sale to 
building of homes for a period of rental 
followed by sale. 

Houses constructed according to min- 
imum specified standards ought to be 
built within a reasonable distance of the 
Bomber Plant as quickly as possible. To 
build within walking distance of the plant 
meant neglecting the already subdivided 
lands lying within and immediately 
around such cities as Detroit, Wayne, 
Garden City, Belleville, Ypsilanti and 
Ann Arbor. Large real estate interests 
would figure in such housing. 

The Federal Housing authorities also, 
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in cooperation with the labor union Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, rec- 
ommended the building of a planned city 
northeast of the City of Ypsilanti in 
Superior Township of Washtenaw Coun- 
ty. This city, according to their research, 
ought to be constructed of homes which 
would not cost more than $4,000 to 
$4,500 per dwelling unit for a family of 
four. Homes should be constructed to 
house 6,500 families. In other words, 
the real estate dealers, building contrac- 
tors, and bankers were being advised 
that the most logical thing to do would 
be to prepare to spend money to build a 
new city of 32,000 population from the 
ground up. 

At the present time, the “Bomber City” 
has reached the blueprint stage. The 
federal authorities and the labor unions 
are in agreement that proper houses 
should be built. The Chamber of Com- 
merce, building associations, real estate 
associations, city representatives, and in- 
dustrialists in Wayne, Washtenaw and 
Oakland Counties have cooperated in 
presenting every logical and _ illogical 
argument possible to prevent the build- 
ing of such a “Bomber City”. 

The result of this delay is, people are 
settling within the Willow Run area 
without civic utilities and protection. 
Those who still have the means of trans- 
portation available are settling in the 
nearby cities where building booms are 
taking place. Thousands of vacant lots 
which were tax delinquent and had re- 
verted to the cities and state during the 
depression years have been bought at 
public auction at a price less than the ac- 
cumulated taxes. These are now being 
put upon the real estate market as “De- 
fense Housing Property”. Thousands 
of small $4,000 to $4,500 houses are be- 
ing built within and just outside of such 
cities as Detroit, Garden City, Inkster, 
Wayne and Ypsilanti, to house defense 
workers who must travel by privately 
owned automobiles, bus, or railroad to 
their place of employment. 
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Assumption that the profit-seeking 
banks, builders, realtors and industrial- 
ists of the various municipalities are en- 
tirely accountable for the delay in the 
construction of the planned city would 
be an error. The attitudes of the people 
living within the immediate vicinity of 
the Bomber Plant must be considered. 


FEARS 

Quoting and paraphrasing, with per- 
mission, from a manuscript prepared by 
Mr. Wallace F. Watt, sociological re- 
search assistant of the Michigan Child 
Guidance Institute, we will list a number 
of fears on the part of those persons who 
were residents of the Willow Run area 
before the bomber plant was built: 

“First, there is the fear of bombing, 
because of the presence of the bomber 
plant, and the hazards of ‘near-misses’. 

“This fear of possible bombing of 
women and children has been used re- 
peatedly as an argument against the con- 
struction of a ‘Bomber City’. A new 
city built north of the plant could be 
used as a landmark — therefore, already 
established communities should be used. 


“Secondly, there is the fear of con- 
tagious disease, brought into the area by 
newcomers from places where health 
regulations are lax, accentuated by over- 
crowding or irregular hygiene habits. 
This fear especially is found among par- 
ents of young children; there is appre- 
hension lest non-immunized newcomers 
bring about an epidemic.” 

Parents of adolescent girls and boys 
fear the possibility that their children 
may become venereally infected. “We 
find frequent expressions of the dread 
lest prostitution and gambling run ramp- 
ant. The former social pattern of the 
area has been essentially rural in char- 
acter and presumably little affected by 
the supposed immorality of nearby 
cities. Upon this rural background is 
now being superimposed a_ buzzing, 
booming, inchoate mass of feverish ac- 
tivity, without a set of slowly-developed 
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social values. Newcomers, not being ex- 
pected to have the same values as the 
older community, are accepted as a haz- 
ard. Extra moral hazards are believed 
to be inherent in migrant groups, espe- 
cially where there are many single men 
and women with money in their pockets 
and time on their hands.” 

New arrivals formerly were only 
those who were born into the established 
community. Today, the rapid influx of 
strangers into this area reminds us of 
the derivation of the word “outlandish”. 
Prejudice and emotion akin to fear is 
expressed by the oldtimers concerning 
the newcomer whose actions are un- 
known or suspected. Newcomers are 
often regarded (perhaps in some in- 
stances correctly) as ‘fly-by-nights’, ‘here 
today and gone tomorrow’. 


To make room for the newcomer, 
there is the very natural resentment 
against having to break up the ‘old home- 
stead’ just when one has gotten himself 
comfortably set. The homestead has 
deep-rooted emotional ties. One does 
not see his ancestral lands broken up, 
criss-crossed with super-super-highways, 
without qualms. However, at this point 
we might keep in mind that certain of 
these uprooted ‘oldtimers’ have received 
up to $1800 per acre for lands which 
would have sold for only $180 to $280 
per acre two years ago. 


rom a sense of propriety, self-assur- 
ance of recognized social position, many 
of the substantial citizens are now threat- 
ened. They fear a disregard for their 
customary prestige position on the social 
scale on the part of these invaders. They 
refuse to break up their farms to provide 
building lots. They are opposed to and 
delay in providing school facilities. 


Another fear is that of one’s neigh- 


bor’s high wages which might enable him 
to outbid in the open market for housing, 
food and every other necessity. While 
rent ceilings apply for those who must 
rent, the renter has a fear lest his home 
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be sold out from under him by the land- 
lord at a fancy price to some newcomer. 

Somewhat connected with this is the 
fear of shack towns satelliting the plant. 
To be sure, many of those now struck 
with such fear have long tolerated shack 
areas in older villages with apparent 
equanimity. For example, one of the 
men most aghast at the prospect of a 
government-constructed “Bomber City” 
of $1000 houses without cellars or bath- 
tubs, was furious because of the block- 
ing of his scheme to put up $500 homes 
on lands he had quietly picked up for a 
pittance at tax sales. 

Another fear has been that of a “ghost 
city” of thousands of new low-cost 
houses to be abandoned when the war is 
over. Statements circulate assumptions 
that this most modern plant will be aban- 
doned after the war, that air transporta- 
tion of both passengers and cargo is not 
here to stay, that the tens of thousands 
of new pilots will be content to drop their 
wings. The most vocal persons and 
groups are those who fear they may not 
make profits on urban lots located with- 
in and just outside of the nearby towns. 


To this group should be added a small 
group of landed gentry who have built 
up large estates, and who seem to fear 
the intrusion of the “mob” upon their 
bucolic Nirvanas. These people, among 
others, have expressed a fear that the 
newcomer would represent cultural 
standards quite different from the good, 
solid citizenry of Washtenaw and rural 
Wayne Counties. For example, these 
newcomers would be “hill-billies, float- 
ers, riff-raff, without morals or religion, 
drunken wastrels who would eventually 
become dependent on local welfare 
units”. 

These groups quite overlook the fact 
that most of the newcomers will be re- 
ceiving better wages than the natives in 
general ever did, that many of these new 
workers have come, not for higher wages, 
but to invest their skills patriotically in 
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this “arsenal of democracy”. Many of 
them have left good jobs in less-essential 
industries. For example, many men for- 
merly employed in the Ford Motor Car 
sales and service agencies scattered 
throughout the United States are now 
applying their energies in essential bomb- 
er production operations in the Willow 
Run plant. These men have left 
church and club, school and trading 
connections, to come to Willow Run 
area to help save America. 


Alert pastors are finding among the 
newcomers sterling folk of good educa- 
tion, of firm religious foundations, of 
social skill and grace, but these discover- 
ies are slow and in many church circles 
are unwelcome. 


Akin to the fear of cultural change is 
the fear of political change, that the 
newcomers might be Democrats who 
could upset the traditional Republican 
majority. The sound, dependable politi- 
cal leadership of rural Wayne County in 
the area and of Washtenaw County as a 
whole might be jeopardized. Another 
underlying fear, among certain employer 
groups, is that of C. I. O. domination. 
The bogey of this sleeping giant is 
enough to strike terror into the bosoms 
of the small and middle-size entrepre- 
neurs. 


Among “community leaders”, there are 
fears of severe overcrowding of schools, 
of inadequate church facilities and pro- 
grams, of neglect and resultant delin- 
quency of children while mothers work, 
of undesirable conditions in trailer 
camps, of conflicts between cultural 
groups, of rampant alcoholism, prostitu- 
tion, and of insufficient recreation of a 
sort which will satisfy all age groups 
and conditions of folks. They fear for 
the generai influence of the area, of the 
excitement cof the “boom town”, with its 
distortion of values. 


A Morar ProspleEM 


Must the rural culture and economy 
of “Rural Willow Run” be sacrificed to 
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produce bombers? Obviously the answer 
is “Yes”. War demands this. But, does 
the war demand the sacrifice of those 
moral values which, if preserved, could 
give social stability to the emerging com- 
munity ? 

There is a question of social action: 
Is it possible and practical to form a 
body composed of representatives from 
the legally constituted authorities and 
representatives from those volunteer or- 
ganizations willing and able to assume 
the responsibility of giving a social sta- 
bility to the Willow Run area? In the 
above definition of the problem and pres- 
ent approach, a number of underlying 
asumptions arise as to what constitutes 
moral and human values. 


If one may generalize from the min- 
utes of many meetings, it has been as- 
sumed that the personnel, associated with 
both the legally constituted and the vol- 
unteer organizations, accepted beliefs 
about as follows: 


A. The individual has the right to de- 
velop his personality to its fullest capa- 
city and be set in a society so organized 
as to guarantee him the opportunity for 
his personality’s complete expression. 


B. The individual members of society, 
to cooperate with each other effectively, 
would accept the imperfections and lim- 
itations as well as the skills and powers 
of human beings, and institutions used as 
social and moral adjustment systems. 


C. The individual as an organism has 
the capacity to synthesize within his per- 
sonality conflicting experiences, forces 
and elements into a harmonious, inte- 
grated, dynamic equilibrium. Accom- 
plishment of this integration brings joy- 
ful consciousness of achievement and a 
growing desire to continue the synthesis 
and integrating process. 


D. The individual member of society 
has a function to perform in that society, 
in that the individual existing at the pres- 
ent time integrates within his personality 
the enduring values of the tradition of 
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the past and synthesizes these traditional 
values with the new values of the pres- 
ent and transmits them to the future 
membership of society. 


E. The family as an adjustment sys- 
tem is the most effective known social 
institution for the integration of the in- 
dividual with the established social order 
in which he lives. 


F. In populating the Willow Run area 
with workers and their families, due to 
the chaos, the socializing power of the 
family may possibly be lost because of 
the inability of the family to relate itself 
effectively with other socializing institu- 
tions, inasmuch as these may be either 
impotent or absent. 


ATTEMPTED SOLUTION 


To presume that the Willow Run area 
is entirely devoid of socializing instru- 
mentalities outside of the family would 
be erroneous. It is necessary to consider 
the structure of political government and 
its institutions which guarantee to the 
family protection, security and stability. 


Abundant evidence of interest was 
shown on the part of the representatives 
of the township, county, state and fed- 
eral governmental authorities, but prob- 
lems of administrative jurisdiction coun- 
teracted their efficiency in dealing with 
health, housing, welfare, delinquency, 
parental neglect and education. 


In the Willow Run area, the respec- 
tive jurisdictions of the various govern- 
mental authorities had to be analyzed be- 
fore a program of coordination could be 
instituted. 


TowNsHIp AUTHORITIES 


The power to deal with problems af- 
fecting the individual in a local com- 
munity is inherent in the township 
supervisor when the matters concern 
health and economic assistance. Police 
- protection is the responsibility of the 
constable. In the Willow Run area, four 
townships share the responsibility for 
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protecting and giving security to the 
families resident in the area. 

Wayne County, Nankin and Van 
Buren Townships retain the armchair 
rural unit system of health protection, 
which means that there are three offi- 
cials in each township with a social 
responsibility and legal jurisdiction. 
These are the (a) township supervisor, 
(b) health officer and (c) constable. 
This makes six township officials in 
Wayne County who have original juris- 
diction in the area. 

In Washtenaw County, the township 
supervisors have voted to have a county 
health unit with a special health officer. 
The two Washtenaw townships, Supe- 
rior and Ypsilanti, therefore, have five 
officials, the two supervisors, two coti- 
stables, and the county health officer. 

To consider any problem cooperative- 
ly within these four townships means 
bringing together eleven persons, each 
armed with local authority. 


County AUTHORITIES 


County-wide jurisdictions created to 
protect the interest of the individual, the 
family and society in general are ex- 
pressed in the forms of the circuit and 
probate courts. The sheriff exercising 
police power is an extension of the 
judiciary along with the prosecuting 
attorney. Educational organization in 
Wayne County is directed by the Super- 
intendent of the Rural Schools, an ap- 
pointive office, while in Washtenaw 
County, the County School Commission- 
er is elected. Washtenaw County, as 
indicated above, has an appointive health 
officer. Both counties have welfare de- 
partments with powers delegated to 
them by the township supervisors. This 
makes a total of eleven county offices 
which are related to the Willow Run 
area through county jurisdiction. 

In these two counties, by executive 
power of the governor, county defense 
councils have been created. The au- 
thority of the Civilian Defense Volun- 
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teer Council as such does not extend 
beyond the inherent authority of co- 
operation. County WPA administration, 
acting under regional directors, coop- 
erates with the state WPA offices. The 
total county-wide jurisdictions to be con- 
sidered is seventeen. 


STATE AUTHORITIES 


There are seven state authorities with 
delegated and cooperative jurisdictions 
in Willow Run. These are: The State 
Defense Council, State Police, State 
Welfare Department, the State Depart- 
ment of Health, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, the State WPA, and 
the Michigan Child Guidance Institute. 


FEDERAL AUTHORITIES 


In this area must also be considered 
the policies and services of the National 
Defense Council, the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, the Federal Social Secur- 
ity Board, the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor, the Bureau of 
Public Health, the Federal Works Proj- 
ect Administrator, the Bureau of Educa- 
tion and the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration — a total of eight. 

The grand total of these governmental 
authorities having an impact upon the 
area number forty-three. These legally- 
established authorities may be classified 
on four levels of jurisdiction — town- 
ship, county, state, and federal. Upon 
each of these levels there is a form of 
cooperative action which must be coor- 
dinated in two directions: (a) horizon- 
tal and (b) vertical. 


FRICTION OF LEGALLY-ESTABLISHED 
AUTHORITIES 


Due to the fact that federal and state 
monies are appropriated to be spent 
in the interest of and for the good and 
welfare of the state and nation, and as 
the means of the administration of these 
monies tends to be retained by the state 
and federal authorities, there is an in- 
clination for these authorities to ad- 
minister their services directly to those 
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persons making request in local com: 
munities. As a result of these policies, 
there is apt to be on the part of federal 
and state agents an assumed authority 
giving them the right to circumvent 
the county jurisdictions. 

This lack of consideration of county 
and township jurisdictions by higher 
authorities creates a frictional and frus- 
trating situation from the standpoint of 
vertical cooperation and coordination. It 
leads to a duplication of services and a 
competitive struggle where each legal 
agency attempts to establish a prestige 
position for itself and in many instances 
broaden its jurisdictional powers. In 
this struggle for power position, the re- 
sult is delay and actual neglect in meet- 
ing the needs of individuals in a crisis 
situation (see fears noted above), and 
delay in the construction of the “Bomber 
City.” 

Tue Rote oF RELIGION IN A 
ConFiLict SITUATION 

“While perhaps seldom wholly free 
to provide moral initiative in community 
life, the church nevertheless enjoys a 
certain strategic advantage in that direc- 
tion since it is uniquely charged with 
the custody of the moral tradition and is 
free fom the taint of profit-seeking.”’* 

For three years prior to the war, the 
Michigan Clergymen’s Deliquency Pre- 
vention Committee, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Jewish, Catholic and 
Protestant faiths working with the 
comity committee of the Michigan 
Council of Churches, a voluntary fed- 
eration, and the Michigan Child Guid- 
ance Institute, attempted to appraise and 
interpret modern social work in religious 
terms. However, before giving their at- 
tention to this Willow Run area, it was 
necessary for this committee to recog- 
nize the difference between volunteer 
organizations and legally-established au- 
thorities. 

Volunteer organizations tend to be- 





*Cooley, Angell, Carr: 


) Introduction to So- 
ciology, page 469. : 
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come structuralized in a manner similar 
to legally-established authorities, with 
cooperation and coordinated action tak- 
ing place in two directions, namely, 
horizontally and vertically, the levels of 
action being local, by district, regional 
and national. However, there are cer- 
tain instances in which the second 
and/or possibly the third level may not 
exist. 

The power to form a volunteer organ- 
ization is a right guaranteed by con- 
stitutional authority in the Bill of 
Rights, in the right of freedom of as- 
sembly. It is assumed that there is an 
inherent authority in the cooperative 
action of the volunteer members; and 
further, this authority may be delegated 
to the officials of the organization by 
the membership. The essential differ- 
ence between a volunteer organization 
and that of a legally established one is: 
The volunteer organization has an as- 
cending authority which rises out of 
its membership, while the authority of 
the legally-established institution is a 
descending authority in that by virtue 
of residence the individual fits into a 
jurisdiction. 

Another fundamental difference be- 
tween volunteer agencies and legally- 
established authorities is that the former 
defines its own purpose and responsibili- 
ties according to the needs, interest and 
aims of its membership. This makes 
for a flexibility in assuming responsibili- 
ties. With this freedom goes the pos- 
sibility of expanding or contracting these 
responsibilities according to the degree 
of interest on the part of the member- 
ship. This flexibility in degree interest 
and the possibility to shift from one 
interest to another, or to redefine the 
aims and to adopt new means to meet 
new needs, is not so great with legally- 
established authorities. Having been 
created by legislative action or an execu- 
tive order to perform a particular func- 
tion, these legal authorities are less flex- 
ible. 
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A legally-established authority having 
imposed responsibilities is restrained and 
can not move to meet emergencies with 
the dispatch common to a volunteer or- 
ganization. However, due to the re- 
straint imposed upon legally-established 
authorities, they bring a greater perma- 
nence and security to any social pro- 
gram. Therefore, to give permanence 
to a program of action in most instances, 
the interest should be taken up and 
carried forward by a legally-established 
authority. In recognition of this belief, 
the Michigan Clergymen’s Delinquency 
Prevention Committee and the Michigan 
Child Guidance Institute cooperatively 
made a survey of the volunteer organiza- 
tions which were willing to assume a 
responsibility in the Willow Run area. 


A call was issued to representatives 
of the various ecclesiastical groups in 
January of 1942 to meet in Ypsilanti to 
discuss the possibility of coordinating 
the efforts of the public and private 
agencies functioning in this area. Eleven 
denominations responded — Baptist, 
Catholic, Christian Disciples, Congrega- 
tionalist, Episcopalian, Jewish, Luther- 
an, Methodist, Presbyterian, Quakers, 
Unitarian. The assembled clergy agreed 
that the individual, now being exposed 
to the disintegrating influences of a 
disorganized community, needed protec- 
tion. Assistance in the preservation of 
the child’s personality and the salvation 
of his soul was accepted as a basic right. 
It was also agreed that the church, hav- 
ing been set up as a social institution to 
protect human souls, had a function, 
the performance of which waited upon 
religious and social coordination. The 
group also recognized that the church 
as an institution, standing apart from the 
family, was only partially effective. 
Therefore, the church would have to ini- 
tiate a program of social action directed 
toward giving family security, taking 
into account all of the political jurisdic- 
tions. It was decided that an opportu- 
nity to resolve conflicts, adjust differ- 
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ences and define the role of each public 
and private agency interested in the area, 
had to be provided, and that this could 
be done by the Michigan Clergymen’s 
Delinquency Prevention Committee as- 
sembling the interested groups. 


On April 7, 1942, representatives of 
fifty-two organizations, responding to an 
invitation sent by the chairman of the 
Clerymen’s Committee, met in the 
Ypsilanti high school. The situation in 
the area was defined by a representa- 
tive of the Michigan State Defense 
Council, the Director of Personnel of 
the Willow Run Bomber Plant for the 
Ford Motor Company, two township 
supervisors, the director of the Michigan 
Child Guidance Institute, the Counselor 
in Religious Education at the University 
of Michigan, the child welfare worker 
of the American Legion Department of 
Michigan, and the president of the 
C.I.O. labor union of the Ford Motor 
Company. Upon the motion of the 
Washtenaw County representative of the 
state legislature, Joseph Warner of 
Ypsilanti, a committee was formed em- 
powered to call subsequent meetings 








leading to a permanent organization for 
the area. 


Meetings were held periodically. 
These brought about a clarification as to 
the functions to be performed and the 
relation of each of the many agencies 
to the area as well as to each other. 
Finally, a Willow Run Family Security 
Committee (an inclusive parent assem- 
bly) was agreed upon and authorized. 
The chairman is the Rev. William R. 
Shaw of Ypsilanti. 


CoNCLUSION 


Representatives of traditional reli- 
gions, speaking with a common voice, 
have a prestige power of great social 
significance. The strength of democracy 
is diversity, waiting to be unified 
through group purpose. The religious 
leaders, by discussion, can clarify the 
relation of purpose to coordinated co- 
operative action and lead the representa- 
tives of social agencies to redefine func- 
tions. This, in the light of the enumer- 
ated moral assumptions as to human 
values, can move these agencies into a 
specific program of action. 


INVITATION 


The Religious Education Association is an organization of individual 


men and women. They represent only themselves. They come from all 


religious faiths, from all professions, and from all walks of life. Their 


purpose is, through cooperative endeavor, to seek a more adequate foun- 


dation for religious education in modern times. 


Membership in the Association is four dollars a year. 




















CORRELATING THE CURRICULUM OF 
CHURCH AND SCHOOL 


Frances Naty* 


HERE is much in the public school 
curriculum which needs to be lifted 
out and interpreted from a religious 
point of view. This the public school 
teacher seldom has either the authority 
or the skill to do. When she teaches the 
facts, and the teacher of religion inter- 
prets them in terms of their religious val- 
ues, much time is saved for truly reli- 
gious training. Through correlating the 
work of the two teachers, religion may 
become a part of the fabric of everyday 
living and not remain something apart 
from life. When religious significance is 
given to the public school curriculum, the 
student is given a zest for study which is 
most helpful to teacher and student alike. 
However, this is not the utopia it may 
sound to be, for there may be weaknesses 
against which to guard. First, the re- 
ligious education course, may lack fresh- 
ness of interest due to the necessary rep- 
etition of facts for the purpose of inter- 
preting and evaluating them. The pu- 
pil’s reactions are usually based on what 
he has already been taught. Second, 
close correlation is difficult when the re- 
ligious education class meets one period 
a week, while the public school has five 
full days, and third, if a student devel- 
ops a dislike for any public school sub- 
ject such as literature, this dislike may 
carry over into the religious education 
class if the correlation is too close. 
In Oak Park all the weekday classes 
in religious education meet in public 
school buildings.** 





*Mrs. Nall is a teacher in the week-day 
church schools of Oak Park, Illinois. 

**For a full presentation of the history, or- 
ganization and total program of the Oak 
Park schools of religious education see an 
article by James B. McKendry, “Religious 


This aids enormously in correlating 
the work. Two types of correlation are 
being experimentally tried. One is a 
close correlation in which the teacher of 
religion tries to enrich, interpret, and 
evaluate the public school subject from 
a religious point of view. The public 
school teacher gives the secular facts, 
the religious class teacher adds religious 
aspects, and interprets the whole in re- 
ligious terms. The other is an incidental 
correlation between the religious course 
and any public school subject, as art, lit- 
erature, social studies, or science, when- 
ever the two happen to overlap. Below 
are given examples of these two types 
of correlation. 

I 

During the past year two definite at- 
tempts have been made to correlate a 
particular public school subject and the 
weekday church school course. One of 
these experiments was in the correlation 
of literature and religious education. 
The other was in the correlation of so- 
cial studies and religious education. 

A. The first to be considered is the re- 
port of Miss Jean McDougall, who ex- 
perimented in the correlation of litera- 
ture and religious education. 

She tried two different procedures in 
her two classes. In the 8A class she 
used the same classics that were studied 
in the public school literature course, 
and helped the students to evaluate their 
ethical and moral characteristics. She 
helped them to understand Biblical analo- 
gies, to correlate the classic with other 
literature, and to emphasize the leading 





Education in Oak Park: the Evolution of 
a Program,” in Reticious Epucation for 
January-February, 1942. 
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moral and spiritual values in the essay, 
poem or story used. In the 8B class she 
correlated her course with the free read- 
ing of the literature class and helped 
them evaluate the moral and ethical char- 
acteristics which were found. These ex- 
periments lasted over a period of seven- 
teen weeks. Below are given some ex- 
amples of Miss McDougall’s procedure, 
as given in her report, from which I 
quote almost verbatim: 


In the 8A class the first classic studied 
was Lady Gregory’s Spreading the News. 
The play moves from one humorous sit- 
uation to another, as the false accusation 
of Bartley becomes more and more con- 
fused in the minds of the other charac- 
ters. One of the first things noted in 
the class was the optimism of Mrs. Fal- 
lon as she is provoked to tell the pessi- 
mistic Bartley: “Leave off talking mis- 
fortune, and listen to Jack Smith that is 
coming the way, and he singing.” An in- 
teresting discussion on facing life’s prob- 
lems with optimism was stimulated by 
this humorous situation. 


Student comments on the starting of 
bad news, and on the harm of gossip 
were volunteered in the discussion of 
Tim Casey’s passing the false accusation 
on to Mrs. Tarpey, her passing it on to 
Mrs. Tulley, etc., only to be enlarged 
upon by each. One pupil asked “Isn’t 
this something like: Judge not, that ye 
be not judged?” This verse was found 
by the class in Matthew 7:1, and a new 
meaning of Scripture was acquired by 
many pupils. A most effective lesson in 
tolerance of our friends was to be found 
in these lines of the play. 


The boys and girls enjoyed the situa- 
tion which made evident the dominance 
of the magistrate and the policeman. Joe 
Muldoon’s upsetting Mrs. Tarpey’s ap- 
ples and the arrogant magistrate’s, “I 
shall learn nothing here”, brought forth 
a meaningful discussion of the under- 
standing and sympathy which should take 
place between people of various occupa- 
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tions. The idea of revenge was evident 
in Mrs. Tarpey’s “Bad luck to Joe Mul- 
doon, knocking my apples this way and 
that.” One pupil commented that he was 
reminded of the golden rule and this 
provoked a very natural reference to 
Matthew 5:44. These lines from the play 
brought forth opportunity for the appre- 
ciation of a Biblical verse containing the 
very essence of Christianity. 

Something of church rites and customs 
was discovered in the following lines of 
the play: Mrs. Tarpey: “Stretched in 
the Five Acre Meadow!” Tim Casey: 
“The Lord have mercy on us! Is that a 
fact!” Mrs. Tarpey: “Without the rites 
of church or a ha’porth!” A discussion 
of church rites, especially of burial cus- 
toms, took place. 

Dependence on the Lord in trouble 
was suggested in the line of James Ryan: 
“The Lord save us! Is it dead he is?” 
Disrespect for law was evident in Shawn 
Farley’s: “Take comfort now, Mrs. Fal- 
lon. The police are not so smart as they 
think ...” Telling truth was a lesson 
from Mrs. Fallon’s: “Telling lies, teil- 
ing lies as fast as a dog will trot.” A dis- 
cussion of the Ten Commandments 
evolved from these lines, and the class 
decided to write their own Ten Com- 
mandments for Today. 


Other studies in 8A included Sohrab 
and Rustum by Matthew Arnold; Tom 
Sawyer by Mark Twain, and a wide va- 
riety of poetry which the pupil was asked 
to choose for himself in the literature 
class. The same procedure was followed 
in the religious study of these as in 
Spreading the News. Sohrab and Rus- 
tum was found to be particularly rich 
with possibilities for correlation. 


In 8B the student blanks for record- 
ing correlation were filled in before class 
so that each could bring his evaluation, 
thought out beforehand, to the other 
members of the class. Forty-two differ- 
ent books were analyzed by the students, 
representing a wide range of reading. 
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A student reading Knight’s A Friend 
in the Dark found a new meaning in 
compassion for the blind. She related 
her reading to the Bible story of the two 
blind men who were healed, which is 
found in Matthew 20:29-34. 


One boy found a better and more cou- 
rageous way of living in Seaman’s When 
a Cobbler Ruled a King, and Charles 
Lindberg’s We. 

A girl in reading Flexner’s, Drina, the 
Biography of Queen Victoria, noted how 
the Queen, as a little girl, told her moth- 
er everything she had heard in the ser- 
mon. This student was reminded of 
Jesus being found in the Temple at Je- 
rusalem when he was twelve. She con- 
cluded that there was something to be 
found in her own minister’s sermons. 


A student was led to think of the value 
of prayer when the hero of her story in 
Miller's Heroes, Outlaws, and Funny 
Fellows, knelt down in the sunshine and 
prayed to God before going to prison. 
This same student found a prayer and 
its answer in Hewes’, The Golden Sleeve, 
when Bart prayed every night for his 
uncle to come back. Every book read 
had some spiritual and ethical value. 


Wordsworth’s poem, “The World is 
too Much with Us,” was studied, and the 
Scripture which we felt expressed its 
meaning was this: “If thine eye be sin- 
gle thy whole body shall be full of light,” 
from Matthew 6:22. The reader will 
recall Wordsworth’s beautiful lines: 
“The world is too much with us; late and 


soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our pow- 


ers; 
Little we see in nature that is ours; 
We have given our hearts away, a sordid 
On ; 
This sea that bares her bosom to the moon; 
The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers; 
For this, for everything, we are out of tune; 
It moves us not. — Great God! I’d rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn. 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less for- 
lorn; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
Or hear Old Triton blow his wreathed horn.” 
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The classes expressed their feeling for 
the course in these words: “This course 
has shown us that almost every book, ar- 
ticle, or movie we read or see has some 
relation to God.” And “It is interesting 
how you can associate plays, poems, and 
other reading with Bible stories and peo- 
ple.” 


B. Another experiment of this close 
type was an attempt to correlate a class 
in social studies, a course in public 
school, with a class in religious educa- 
tion. It was conducted by the author in 
two eighth grade classes for the entire 
school year. As the class studied Amer- 
ican history in their social studies, we 
studied American church history to dis- 
cover the contribution which the churches 
and their leaders gave and are now giv- 
ing to American democracy. 


The public school used as their basic 
text The History of the American Peo- 
ple by Beard and Bagley, and the re- 
ligious education class used such books 
as: The Story of Religions in America, 
Our American Churches, and Religion 
on the American Frontier by W. W. 
Sweet; The Handbook of the Churches 
by Stelzle; and How We Got Our De- 
nominations by S. I. Stuber. 


The social studies. teacher gave me her 
year’s outline, and from month to month 
she would mark on the outline what 
work her class would cover each week. 
When the class in religious education 
met for our one hour a week we would 
study what the church was doing in the 
particular phase of American life they 
were studying in their other class. 


The eighth grade course in American 
history covered the period from the Rev- 
olutionary War to World War II. In 
the first semester they studied the west- 
ward movement of population after the 
Revolutionary War, the settlement of the 
Northwest Territory, and the war be- 
tween the States and its results on Amer- 
ican life. In religious education we stud- 
ied how the church went west and the 
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contribution it made to American fron- 
tier life, what part it had in provoking 
the slavery question, and the effects of 
the war on the churches. Each pupil 
in religious education studied from the 
standpoint of the church in general, but 
gave especial attention to his own de- 
nomination. He was assigned outside 
reading reports which he gave before the 
whole class. Thus each pupil came to 
know more about his own denomination, 
yet at the same time received the larger 
view of the contributions of all churches 
to American life. 

A few of their discoveries were these: 
They found that the Methodists and 
Baptists were the first to go west across 
the Alleghanies, which the class later re- 
alized accounted in part for the large 
Methodist and Baptist population in the 
United States, which is about ten million 
members each. The class was fascinated 
by the different methods used by the 
denominations in evangelizing the 
West. The Baptist children studied the 
life of John Taylor as a typical example 
of the westward movement. John Tay- 
lor with his family moved over the Al- 
leghanies, bought a farm and established 
a Baptist church. When it was thriving 
he ordained one of the younger men of 
the congregation as its minister and John 
Taylor moved on. He bought another 
farm, started another Baptist church and 
when it was thriving, moved on. From 
1779 when he started west until his death 
in 1833 Taylor had established ten Bap- 
tist churches. 

The Methodist method was different. 
They elected two bishops; these ap- 
pointed presiding elders, often over 
whole states, and they in turn appointed 
circuit riders to serve twenty-five or 
thirty preaching places. These circuit 
riders, frequently carrying all their 
worldly nossessions in a saddle bag, 
would ride through the wilderness from 
cabin to cabin holding meetings and es- 
tablishing Methodist churches wherever 
they went. 
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Next in the westward movement of 
population came the Congregational and 
Presbyterian churches, who by their Act 
of Union worked together from 1801 to 
1852. As they were more interested in 
education than the Baptists or Method- 
ists, they would wait until a village was 
founded and then move in to establish 
a school and a church. The students dis- 
covered that this is one reason why the 
Congregational and Presbyterian col- 
leges are so numerous in the United 
States today. This is also a reason why 
these churches have such a well trained 
ministry. 


The Episcopalian students discovered 
that their church was slow in crossing 
the Alleghanies for two reasons: first, 
their members were the landed gentry 
and they did not want to leave their es- 
tates and their wealth for the uncertain- 
ties of frontier life, and secondly, they 
were looked on with suspicion after the 
Revolutionary War. Finally they changed 
their name from Church of England to 
Protestant Episcopal, and under the 
leadership of Philander Chase moved 
west in the 1800’s and founded schools 
as well as churches. Their slowness in 
moving west accounts in part, the stu- 
dents decided, for the sparsity of Prot- 
estant Episcopal churches west of the 
Alleghanies. 


Because the social studies students 
were reading about the Mormons, a pe- 
riod was devoted to the life of Joseph 
Smith. A discussion arose around the 
question, why the Mormons were given 
more space in the American history text 
than all other churches combined. A 
Presbyterian boy vigorously protested at 
this injustice. The group began to real- 
ize that only as a church becomes a 
political factor is it mentioned in the his- 
tory texts. This idea gave the class an 
impetus to write the “forgotten pages” 
of their own American history, on the 
contribution of the American churches 
to democracy. 
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The Lutheran youngsters studied the 
immigration of the Germans and Scan- 
dinavians to the United States and 
traced the forming of the seventeen 
synods, which they came to realize were 
founded on national or geographical 
cleavages and not so much on a differ- 
ence in beliefs. 

The class as a whole searched for the 
underlying causes of the Civil War and 
the part the church, especially the Quak- 
ers, had in arousing sentiment against 
slavery. Each pupil discovered how the 
Civil War affected his own church: the 
Congregationalists did not have enough 
members living in the South to cause a 
rift; the Episcopalians handled the se- 
ceeding bishops so diplomatically that 
they came back after the war as if they 
had never been absent from their Gen- 
eral Convention. The Baptists were di- 
vided into the Northern and Southern 
Conventions, the Presbyterians were di- 
vided into the Presbyterian Church of 
the U.S.A. (northern division), and the 
Presbyterian Church of the U.S. (south- 
ern). The Methodists were divided into 
the Methodist Episcopal Church (the 
northern division), and the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, for ninety-five 
years. They were reunited in 1939. On 
this point a Baptist boy commented, 
“That’s a long time to be mad, and I bet 
they are having a hard time making up.” 
It was not especially noted that the Bap- 
tists are still working in two separate 
groups that refuse to unite. 


During the second semester, as the 
group was studying “The Growth of 
the Far West,” the class in religious 
education gave reports on the contribu- 
tions of Jason Lee (Methodist) and 
Marcus Whitman (Presbyterian) to the 
establishment of the Oregon territory. 
They discovered that these missionaries 
were responsible for interesting Con- 
gress in acquiring the Oregon territory 
as part of the United States. Other- 
wise it probably would have become a 
part of Canada. 
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As the public school class studied 
“The Growth of Cities and The Age of 
Industry and Science,” the religious 
training pupils discovered that the 
church was helping the poor and foreign 
born in the cities by establishing home 
mission churches and settlement houses. 
During this period the Salvation Army 
was founded by William Booth, and 
Dwight L. Moody organized the Moody 
Bible Institute. Frances Willard brought 
to the attention of the public (and to 
this class!) the growing evil of alcoholic 
beverages. It was also during this pe- 
riod that Mary Baker Eddy founded 
the Church of Christ, Scientist, in Bos- 
ton. 

When the social studies group were 
discussing “Capital and Labor,” the reli- 
gious training pupils were discovering 
that the church was awakening to a new 
social gospel. Among the leaders of 
this movement whom the class studied 
were Washington Gladden (Congrega- 
tionalist) and Walter Rauschenbusch 
(Baptist). They also studied the pres- 
ent day Social Creed of the Churches 
as put out by the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. 

As “Foreign Affairs: The United 
States as a World Power” was assigned 
to the history group, the religious train- 
ing class reported the work of such for- 
eign missionaries of their churches as 
Sam Higginbotham, E. Stanley Jones, 
and the Grenfell Mission. They also 
discovered how missionaries are creat- 
ing goodwill between North and South 
America. 

As the public school class studied 
“Presidents as National Leaders,” the 
religious training students discovered the 
church affiliations of the presidents, 
which were: Episcopal, eight; Presby- 
terian, six; Unitarian, four; Methodist, 
three; Reformed Dutch, two; Disciples 
of Christ, Baptist and Congregational one 
each. Three presidents, including Lin- 
coln, had no church affiliation. 


The religious training class studied the 
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contributions of the churches to the 
cause of war and peace as the public 
school class discussed “The World War 
I and II.” They investigated the work 
of the chaplains, the Y.M.C.A., the Red 
Cross, the Salvation Army and the Con- 
scientious Objectors Camps. They dis- 
covered the contributions of world or- 
ganizations such as the World Council 
of Churches, the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, and the 
International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation. 


When the social studies teacher as- 
signed “Domestic Affairs — Current 
Events,” each member of the group gave 
a brief biography of one of the out- 
standing living ministers of his denomin- 
ation, such as Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
John R. Mott, Walter Meyer, and Albert 
Coe. Each one reported also on the be- 
liefs and organization of his own denom- 
ination. 


Interesting practical situations arose. 
Throughout the first semester one of the 
classes was perturbed because there are 
so many denominations. They could not 
understand why more of the churches 
could not unite. One day an Episcopalian 
boy had the worship service. At the 
close he said, “My worship service was 
ruined because part of the group said 
‘trespasses’ and the rest said ‘debts.’” 
One of the students on the “debt” side 
immediately suggested that they all say 
debts. The “trespasses” side objected 
furiously as only eighth graders can. A 
boy suggested that they find what the 
Bible has to say. They discovered their 
predicament was only enhanced, for 
another word was offered: sins. An- 
other faction started who wanted every- 
one to say “sins.” In the midst of the 
heated discussion one of the group said, 
“Is this the way denominations got 
started?” The class agreed it was, and 
that they were going to be more tolerant 
than their ancestors, so they compro- 
mised on saying “sins,” which they did 
for the remainder of the year! 


ReEtrcious EDUCATION 


This type of correlation was found to 
be difficult because of lack of easily ac- 
cessible materials. Most of the books 
available were written for seminary stu- 
dents. These eighth graders waded 
through page after page of heavy read- 
ing to get the necessary facts in order 
to write the “forgotten part” of their 
American history. These reports are be- 
ing preserved for the next year’s group 
to build upon. 

II 

The second type of experiment in the 
Oak Park schools of religious education 
is an attempt to correlate the religious 
education course wherever possible with 
that of the public school. Mrs. Wesley 
Potts gives several examples of this type 
of correlation: 

The fifth and sixth grade course in 
religious training correlates very closely 
with the sixth grade social studies. One 
teacher said, “I urge my sixth graders 
to take religious training because it helps 
them in their social studies. They have 
a background stored away which they 
do not realize they possess. This knowl- 
edge all comes to light as we study such 
groups as the Babylonians and early He- 
brews, and creates an interest in our so- 
cial unit.” The religious education and 
social studies classes exchange scrolls, 
maps, pottery, and notebooks, and this 
stimulates interest in both groups, yet 
does not cause overlapping. 


In another school, when the sixth 
graders were to put on a program for 
their mothers, the social studies teacher 
asked the pupils in the class who took 
religious training to dramatize the life 
of the Hebrews and Romans at the time 
of Christ. The dialogue was worked out 
in the religious education class. The 
public school teacher said that she did 
this because these pupils knew more 
than the textbook gave. She knew their 
background was not acquired in one 
semester but in several. As a result 
they possessed this fine understanding 
of Hebrew life. 
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Another teacher came into the reli- 
gious education classroom and cooper- 
ated with the teachers and the group in 
interpreting a medieval hymn. The 
religious training pupils had a_ back- 
ground of knowledge which was valuable 
in the understanding of the hymn. 


At Thanksgiving time the religious 
training class made posters of the Pil- 
grims, emphasizing their religious view- 
point. The fifth grade teacher asked if 
she might borrow them to illustrate the 
early American period, saying, “They 
show the importance of religion in the 
lives of the pioneers.” 


At Christmas time most of the teach- 
ers ask the classes in religious educa- 
tion to correlate their programs with 
those of the school. One art teacher 
asked that we interpret the Christmas 
story early in December so that the art 
work in her classes at Christmas would 
have a greater religious value for the 
children. 


Another art teacher chose pupils from 
the religious training class to work on a 
special Christmas project. She said that 
they did better work and were more in- 
terested because of their understanding 
and background. She added, “They get 
a certain atmosphere in the religious 
education class that they do not seem to 
get in the art room. This understand- 
ing of the subject helps them to be more 
creative in their art work.” 


In yet another school the art teacher 
sent pupils into the religious education 
room to obtain Christmas pictures for 
their study. Another teacher asked the 
religious education class to discover the 
true meaning of “gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh.” This same teacher brought in 
one of the figures used in the créche, 
which her class had made, for criticism, 
saying, “It always helps me to talk over 
my Christmas work with the religious 
education teachers because they put 
meaning and life into the project for me. 
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They bring out interesting facts that are 
not known to me from my public school 
background. They raise my work to a 
religious level.” 


A home room teacher asked that her 
class be allowed to join the religious edu- 


cation class for December saying, “I 


want them to feel that religion has a 
place in their Christmas celebration and 
in their school life.” This teacher was 
not a Protestant. 


In the worship services, which a com- 
mittee prepares, often the music teacher 
will help children select the proper 
hymns and the teacher of literature will 
help them find an appropriate story. 


Not only is there correlation with the 
public school curriculum but very often 
the Sunday church school teachers co- 
operate and correlate their lessons with 
the weekday church school. Two ex- 
amples may be cited: Two pupils from 
the same church planned a worship serv- 
ice which they conducted in the week- 
day church school, then on the following 
Sunday they were adequately prepared 
to present the same service before the 
large department in their Sunday church 
school. The pupils from different 
churches brought their church school 
papers for our reading corner. This 
reading table has interested several un- 
churched pupils to start attending Sun- 
day church school. 


From these examples we may draw 
the conclusion that correlation is pos- 
sible when a sense of mutual responsibil- 
ity is felt by the various teachers con- 
cerned — and when they work close 
enough together (as in the same school 
building) to have frequent contacts. It 
is inevitable if we are to help boys and 
girls to an integrated life around the 
ideals of Jesus. The large question 
which remains is: What is the best meth- 
od to accomplish the results we all de- 
sire? 











WEEK-DAY RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
IN DETROIT 


Attce L. Gopparp* 


HE Detroit Council of Religious 

Education established a program of 
week-day religious education in 1925. 
The work has increased or decreased 
from time to time depending on econom- 
ic and other conditions but its history 
has been a continuous one. Since my 
close relationship to the Council began 
only two years ago, I shall confine this 
review largely to these two years, merely 
mentioning one important fact in pass- 
ing: the work was established in Detroit 
on a conservative well-planned basis, and 
this careful planning is still reflected. 


At the present time, twenty-six classes 
meet in ten public schools with fourteen 
different teachers. Due, probably, to the 
lack of out-of-school activities in less 
privileged areas, the enrollment in these 
classes varies in almost indirect propor- 
tion to the opportunities offered in the 
neighborhood. Classes in very poor dis- 
tricts are much larger and maintain a 
much more consistent attendance record 
than those in more prosperous areas. 


All classes meet after school for one 
hour a week. Attendance is entirely 
optional, and depends on the written con- 
sent of parents. Except in those schools 
described later as a part of the inter- 
faith experiment, we can not give out 
cards for obtaining this consent in or 
near school buildings. Neither can the 
school give out lists of pupils, prospec- 
tive or otherwise, for any purpose. 
Hence, no publicity can be sent into the 
homes of school pupils and permission 
cards must be distributed through the 
churches or interested persons. This, of 
course, makes it more difficult to reach 





*Director of the Detroit Council of Religious 
Education. 


the unchurched children or those whose 
parents attend noncooperating churches. 
In some areas where noncooperating 
churches are strong two community 
workers have done a great deal to reach 
pupils we would not otherwise have. 
The children in our classes also assist 
in this recruiting. 


The attitude of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Detroit toward all week-day work 
has been a most hospitable and friendly 
one. It is the policy of this Board not 
to act in a judiciary capacity between 
religious groups. Any group with re- 
sponsible backing may use the school 
buildings by making yearly application 
for such use accompanied by the very 
small fee of 50 cents. The one provi- 
sion is that the property must be given 
care and rooms left exactly as they were 
found. The building must likewise be 
cleared promptly at the end of the hour 
so that the cleaning can be completed 
without additional janitor service. 


When the inter-faith approach is used 
the public school teachers give cards to 
all of the children to take home. A 
committee composed of representatives 
of the Jewish, Catholic, Lutheran and 
Protestant faiths under the Council of 
Churches, met for several planning con- 
ferences preliminary to using this ap- 
proach in one school almost two years 
ago. This inter-faith committee designed 
a co-operative request card, cut and 
gummed so the parent can fold and seal 
it. A joint request was made to the 
Board of Education, and the Board 
agreed to distribute these cards as an 
experiment in one school. 


On this card the parent checks the 
faith of his choice and affirms his will- 
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ingness for his child to remain for the 
class held by that faith. He further 
releases all concerned, including the 
Board of Education, from responsibility 
for the safety of his child on the home 
trip. The school principal collects the 
cards. They are opened by the com- 
mittee in the presence of a represent- 
ative of each faith. This approach in 
the one school was successful, and re- 
sulted in an experiment in a second 
school last year. So far as numbers 
were concerned we met with a fine re- 
sponse in the first school. In the other 
school the response was not so gratify- 
ing. In the Protestant group it was felt 
that the reason for this poor response 
was the type of community and the lack 
of deep concern on the part of some of 
the neighboring churches. The school 
principals in both instances were most 
cooperative. 

In other schools, the approach by the 
various faiths is the same as that of the 
Council. The Lutheran and Catholic 
groups hold their classes in the school 
buildings after school hours. The Jew- 
ish classes are held in one of their own 
buildings for several days during the 
week rather than for one day only. 


In addition to these classes, the De- 
troit Christian Business Men’s Associa- 
tion holds classes in our Detroit school 
buildings for Protestant children, like- 
wise, after school. There is no connec- 
tion between these classes and those of 
the Council. To avoid confusion we 
attempt to hold our classes on different 
days, and in many cases the children 
attend both classes. Teaching under the 
Christian Business Men’s Association is 
on a volunteer basis; teachers are trained 
at a central school. The work is un- 
graded and the emhasis is on evange- 
lism. 


The Board of Education itself is teach- 
ing religion in the schools in an interest- 
ing and entirely appropriate manner. As 
a part of the year’s work in the sixth 
grade, under the general heading of 
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“How Men Live Together,” there is a 
section called “The Story of Religion.” 
This is one of five units such as “The 
Story of Education,” “The Story of 
Government” and the like. In answer to 
an inquiry regarding this course one of 
the public school men said, “Religion is 
one of the things which have developed 
as men live together. We should, there- 
fore, include it in such a study.” Reli- 
gion is integrated in the curriculum in an 
excellent way and some fine evidences 
of its use have been noticed. The unit 
consists of a comparative study of dif- 
ferent religions, their outreach, their 
principal teachings and customs, and 
their effects. 


The planning and administrative 
supervision of the entire Council pro- 
gram is under the direction of a com- 
mittee appointed by the Council of Re- 
ligious Education. The committee con- 
sists of a public school man, a denomin- 
ational director of religious education, a 
representative of the Detroit Laymen’s 
Club, a minister, a local church director 
of religious education, representatives 
of the communities where local financ- 
ing is done, some members at large, and 
the supervisor of week-day religious ed- 
ucation. The director acts as the super- 
visor of the teaching work. 


The work is financed in two ways: by 
general contributions of church groups 
or persons, and by community churches 
which underwrite the amount needed for 
a specific school. A group of laymen, 
known as the Detroit Laymen’s Club, is 
responsible for raising a large share of 
the budget under the first plan. To se- 
cure a more permanent support, how- 
ever, an endeavor has been made during 
the past two years to secure backing 
from community churches. In these in- 
stances the schools have been set up 
in communities where the churches have 
expressed interest in this type of work. 
Representatives from all the churches 
in the community are first called to- 
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gether. The entire plan of week-day 
religious education is carefully reviewed 
with them. They assure their financial 
and general support before the work is 
begun. Although the choice of teachers 
and curriculum is carefully discussed 
with these representatives, all super- 
vision, personnel, and the entire con- 
trol of the educational program and pol- 
icy of the schools remain with the Coun- 
cil. The churches understand and de- 
sire this policy. 


The racial backgrounds of the chil- 
dren vary in our different schools. Some 
of our classes and schools are entirely 
‘colored, others entirely white. The 
most difficult cases are those where the 
races are pretty evenly mixed. These 
present problems both of attendance and 
discipline. White children will not stay 
if Negro children predominate, and col- 
ored children will not remain if white 
children are greater in number. In these 
schools the Negro children are some- 
times inclined to carry over their strug- 
gle with the white children to the white 
teacher, to resent her as a white person, 
and thus make it much more difficult 
to establish confidence. This has been 
more prevalent, of course, in the fifth 
and sixth grades. However, where 
Negro teachers have been used a still 
greater resentment has been shown by 
Negro children and it has become neces- 
sary to replace them with white teach- 
ers. 


Our work is mostly with the third, 
fourth, fifth and sixth grades with a 
two year grouping. In some schools 
we have been forced to hold classes also 
for the first, second and seventh grades, 
particularly in one very underpriviledged 
neighborhood and one colored area. The 
older brothers and sisters are responsible 
for younger ones and one cannot remain 
without the other. Also, because of the 
desperate need of the children in these 
two communities, the public school 
teachers have urged us to keep all of 
them. 





RELIGIous EDUCATION 


To date, the supervisor in consulta- 
tion with the teachers has chosen the 
courses to be studied. The choice has 
been made with a definite plan in mind: 
The first year we endeavor to help the 
child to feel at home in the world in 
which he lives and to give this world a 
religious interpretation. This relates to 
his beginning the study of general sci- 
ence. During the second year we at- 
tempt to relate our teaching to the chil- 
dren’s early social studies and their 
emerging interest in geography. In this 
we include a study of the homes and 
lands of the Bible with the religious 
significance, something of the environ- 
ment of the early years of Jesus, and 
the relation of these backgrounds to life 
today. In the third year the emphasis 
is on Christian citizenship with an effort 
to help the child realize his every day 
responsibility in school, home, and com- 
munitiy, and to see the religious sig- 
nificance of it. During the fourth year, 
the stress is on the enlarging responsi- 
bility to others as revealed in a study 
of the life of Christ, with particular 
emphasis on the Kingdom of God and 
our part in making this kingdom a re- 
ality. 


No one book has been used for any 
particular year but several have been 
drawn upon according to the area in 
which the work is being done. The co- 
operative week-day texts and the cooper- 
ative vacation church school texts have 
provided help in several schools where 
we know the churches attended by the 
children were not using them in their 
Sunday program. The vast majority of 
our children come from churches which 
do not use text books. We have like- 
wise used some of the older week-day 
texts as source materials. This means, 
of course, that we are not using the 
identical courses of study in every school 
but our basic purpose for the grade is 
the same. Materials are adapted to suit 
the pupils’ needs and the teachers’ abil- 
ities, 
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The development of a satisfactory cur- 
riculum is a major problem. It needs 
careful study in our system, and it is 
earnestly desired that an effective cur- 
riculum committee may soon be obtained 
together with a wider range of materials 
from which to choose. 


In any evaluation of the work we 
should first review the problem of se- 
curing teachers. Since classes meet only 
after school hours, each teacher can 
teach only one class a day. Friday classes 
present too many conflicts for the chil- 
dren and have always failed. Hence, 
a teacher can as a maximum handle 
only four classes a week. This means 
that no person can possibly earn very 
much teaching these classes. We should 
like to employ mothers, but mothers of 
small children must be at home when 
children arrive from school. Unless such 
a mother can teach in a school where her 
own children attend the classes, she is 
automatically eliminated. In a city the 
size of Detroit it has not been found 
generally possible to find qualified teach- 
ers living near our schools, particularly 
in the areas where there are the greatest 
number of classes. In some schools, 
directors of religious education have 
taught in schools near their own 
churches, but in one area this has been 
frowned upon by churches of other de- 
nominations. We have had to face these 
problems realistically. 


On the whole, a far more effective 
piece of work could be done if classes 
could be held during school hours and 
spread over the day. With such a setup 
impossible, we have endeavored to se- 
cure the very best teachers we can. 


Our standards are high, requiring that 
a teacher be trained to teach in the public 
schools, that she have special training 
in religious leadership, be recommended 
by her own church, and willing to take 
further training. With one or two ex- 
ceptions our teachers meet these require- 
ments, and in these exceptional cases 
the teachers are women with a broad 
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church school experience who have more 
than proved their ability. Teachers are 
secured where possible to teach all four 
classes a week, but this is not always 
possible. 


An exceptional staff of women has 
been secured, in spite of the fact that 
the difficult conditions mentioned cause 
an annual turnover of at least fifty per- 
cent. This turnover complicates the 
program of training. 


The program of teacher training dur- 
ing the past two years has included a 
background review of week-day religious 
education across the country; a study of 
our aims, general and specific; a study 
of basic beliefs; a presentation of public 
school principles, practices, and philos- 
ophy; some discussion and demonstra- 
tion of methods pointing to better ways 
of teaching, and a “criticism class” in 
which the teachers outlined a lesson as 
they might teach it and demonstrated 
the methods they might use. This crit- 
icism period revealed many places where 
teachers need help. One training prob- 
lem encountered is the inclusion in the 
same class of new as well as more ex- 
perienced teachers. So far time has not 
permitted the opening of classes for each 
of these groups. However, personal con- 
ferences with new teachers help some in 
bridging the gap. 


Classes meet in public school build- 
ings, and this is both a help and a hin- 
drance. There is no time lost in taking 
children from the school to the place of 
meeting and there is no question of 
special heating or janitor service. The 
problem of moving a group of children 
through and across busy streets is also 
eliminated. On the other hand, the week- 
day teachers cannot go into the room 
until the public school pupils are dis- 
missed and leave the room. By that 
time the pupils for religious education 
are arriving. This precludes any pos- 
sible preparation of the room. Some- 
times the public school teachers linger 
after dismissal for various reasons, all 
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necessary but sometimes distracting. In 
most schools storage space for materials 
is almost entirely lacking. Since several 
of our teachers do not drive cars much 
of their work has to be planned with a 
very limited use of materials. 


The attitudes of the children and their 
responses to various techniques of teach- 
ing deserve mention. Because we meet 
in the school building the pupils expect 
us to use much the same techniques that 
are used in that particular school during 
the day. In one school where very strict 
discipline is maintained through the prin- 
cipal during the day, we placed a lead- 
er especially skillful in using group work 
methods. Her class worked very well 
with her so long as they knew the prin- 
cipal was in the building. As soon as 
they felt sure he had left, the teacher’s 
difficulties began. After careful observa- 
tion the conclusion was reached that the 
children could not bring themselves to 
the self-control this type of work re- 
quired in a building where for all of the 
rest of the day they worked under an 
entirely different system. And yet, 
while the external control to which they 
were accustomed was felt through 
knowledge of its presence, they thor- 
oughly enjoyed the freer way of work- 
ing. We have likewise found that in 
schools where more creative methods 
are prevalent our work can more easily 
follow this pattern. Any change either 
way from accustomed routine is more 
easily made when the principal is known 
to be in the building. 


One interesting factor is the cooper- 
ation of school teachers and leaders. 
While these teachers are not in the 
building for the entire period of our 
classes, our paths cross frequently. 
Sometimes the principals remain to ob- 
serve the beginnings of our classes. In 
a school with a fairly new principal we 
were told that the fine spirit manifest 
in a Christmas pageant put on by the 
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public school was due in part beyond 
doubt to the work of the week-day re- 
ligious education classes, small though 
they were in that school. In a school 
where character deficiencies are many, 
the public school teachers have often re- 
mained after school to discuss some 
problem with our teachers and to re- 
quest our teachers to help them with its 
solution. 

Another situation we are forced to 
face arises from the fact that in after 
school work attendance is entirely op- 
tional. Absentee cards are sent home 
frequently to check on absences with- 
out parent consent, but lack of funds 
prohibits sending such cards weekiy. 
Where parent interest is lacking—and 
we all must honestly admit this lack 
is all too frequent—absences are often 
due to home conflicts such as after 
school shopping trips, visits, or other 
home programs. Also, the Department 
of Recreation has programs in many of 
our school buildings immediately after 
school. In one school a skating rink 
is directly outside the windows of the 
room where our classes meet. As a re- 
sult of all of these factors, attendance 
is not too regular. Again, though, we 
must realize that those children who do 
stay are there because they wish to be 
and not because of compulsion. 


Home contacts are maintained through 
various means. Letters are sent into 
the homes occasionally; some home vis- 
its are made by teachers; and a parents’ 
visitation day has been held in the 
schools. Our response to the latter was 
not so gratifying as we should have liked, 
but this in no way discouraged us. 


More home interest and more com- 
munity concern for the Christian train- 
ing of our children during the week 
must be developed in Detroit as else- 
where. This is one great task our com- 
mittee faces. 











PROPOSALS FOR LOCAL GROUP DISCUSSION 


1942 - 


1944 


by the 
CENTRAL PLANNING CoMMITTEE* 


Introductory Statement 


URING the last two years the Re- 

ligious Education Association has 
engaged in the discussion of two very 
important problems: (1) Religion and 
Public Education (Elementary, Second- 
ary, and Higher) and (2) Religious Re- 
sources in Community Life. These 
problems have been discussed both in 
annual convention and in local chapter 
meetings. Their discussion will no doubt 
continue in one form or another, and 
multiple suggestions will be offered and 
tried in various localities. At the last 
annual meeting of the R. E. A., held in 
Columbus, Ohio, in May, 1942, it was 
decided to undertake a two-year program 
of discussion in local chapters or dis- 
trict divisions of the R. E. A., because 
of the possibility that war conditions 
may make the holding of a central an- 
nual meeting very difficult. A Central 
Planning Committee was organized to 
help direct the organization of local 
meetings and discussions during this 
period. 

Meeting in New York during the sum- 
mer, this Central Planning Committee 
recognized the importance of following 
up the explorations already started in 
the two significant areas of Religion and 
Public Education and of Religious Re- 
sources in Community Life.** The war 
emergency has led to community organ- 





*This statement was prepared at the request 
of the Committee by Dr. Israel S. Chipkin, 
Chairman, and Dr. Harrison S. Elliott. 

**For those groups wishing to consider Reli- 
gious Education and Public Education two 
syllabi may be obtained from the Religious 
Education Association, 59 East Van Buren 
St., Chicago, one on Religion in the Educa- 
tional Experience of Children and Youth, 


ization and cooperation to a degree not 
realized in normal times. The religious 
possibilities of this community situation 
must be explored. The war emergency 
has led to great shifts of population and 
to concentration of families in new com- 
munities. The responsibility of religious 
education in these communities must be 
faced. Further we must be sure that 
children and youth do not suffer unduly 
because of the present emergency. Boys 
and girls can do but little toward win- 
ning the war or even winning the peace; 
but they are the ones who must carry 
the burdens of tomorrow’s world. There- 
fore we must not fail them in an ade- 
quate religious education. 


In considering the themes for discus- 
sion to be recommended to local R. E. 
A. groups, the committee found itself 
impelled to add to the problems under 
consideration at Columbus or at Oberlin 
or at Buffalo. The committee could not 
escape the pressing influence of daily 
events. We are in the midst of a cata- 
strophic world crisis in which funda- 
mental human, material, and spiritual 
values may be undergoing change, or 
even destruction. Our country is in a 
war which we as individuals and as a 
group must help to win. The leaders 
of the United Nations are setting up 
ideals to fight for and to embody in 


and the other on Religion and Higher Edu- 
cation (price 10 cents per copy). The 
May-June number of Reticious EpucaTion 
contains a report of the discussion of Reli- 
gious Resources in Community Life at the 
annual meeting in Columbus, and will be 
of use to groups wishing to consider this 
problem. There is also a report cf the dis- 
cussions at the same meeting of Religion 
and Higher Education. 
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post-war reconstruction. Can an asso- 
ciation of religious educators remain 
indifferent to these pressing problems 
of the moment? Millennial changes are 
in the making. Can religious educators 
escape the duty to discuss them with a 
view to discovering and stressing the re- 
ligious values involved in the present 
crisis and their utilization for the mak- 
ing of the peace? Therefore, in ad- 
dition to the two themes already sug- 
gested above, the Central Planning Com- 
mittee offers to the local groups the pos- 
sibility of considering the role of re- 
ligious education in present world events. 

Dr. George A. Coe, one of the found- 
ers of the R. E. A., in his article in 
Reticious Epucation (May-June, 
1942) entitled, “For Such a Time as 
This,” says that “the teaching of valu- 
ation is the crux of this period of world 
history,” whether in state or church 
schools. If evaluation of values is nec- 
essary at this time in general education, 
how much more so in religious educa- 
tion? 

When the R. E. A. was founded, its 
leaders confidently believed that Biblical 
criticism would not render the Bible 
teachings less sacred. It was up to the 
Bible teachers to utilize the new knowl- 
edge in order to open greater religious 
assets in the Bible for human under- 
standing and conduct. 


In the present day, there is a chal- 
lenge to church bodies and religious 
teachers. Why have not the church and 
religion prevented the present world 
crisis? Why is it that materialistic forces 
have triumphed in this world and seem 
to offer great hopes to a suffering human- 
ity? It would appear that the religious 
forces will contribute little to the con- 
duct of the war, and it is a question 
what the role of the religious forces may 
be in the determination of the peace and 
in the post-war reconstruction. Will 
material forces and their values again 
triumph? Unless the religious forces 
know their own purposes and powers in 
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this world crisis and play their appointed 
part, world events will pass by them, and 
they will have failed of their functions 
and responsibilities. Dr. Coe urges that, 
“We have a sound basis in our move- 
ment for self-criticism, and for incor- 
porating all the new light, and all the 
most vital aspirations that arise.” 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt, in 
a message to the last annual meeting of 
the American Federation of Teachers, 
made this statement: “This is no time 
for conventions unless their purposes 
bear directly upon winning the war and 
establishing a lasting peace. . . . The 
struggle is hard, but the teachers can 
help not only the children but the people 
of the community to understand the 
issues involved and why they must en- 
dure with courage and high morale the 
hardships involved.” At the Seattle 
meeting of the American Federation of 
Labor, the statement was made: “Ed- 
ucation is the first line of national de- 
fense and as such should be extended 
rather than curtailed in the present 
crisis.” 

A spokesman for the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers added, “The United 
States is engaged in the greatest educa- 
tional project ever undertaken by any 
nation in the history of the world... . 
Millions are being educated in military 
combat, civilian defense, in new produc- 
tion skills. . . . Millions of children are 
being educated for the gigantic task of 
building a new world from the wreck- 
age left by the present generation. . . . 
The swift transformation of a peaceful 
commercial nation to a gigantic military 
machine for all-out defense of democracy 
is a splendid tribute to the system of 
free public education. . . . Education will 
win the war. Education will plan the 
peace. Education will rebuild the 
world.” The question that naturally 
arises is: What part does and will re- 
ligious education play in this process? 

To aid in the thinking of R. E. A. 
discussion groups on this question, the 
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Central Planning Committee has adopted 
the following theme, together with some 
analytical questions. Each discussion 
group will naturally select its own areas 
for discussion on this theme, or any 
other it may choose. The committee, 
as well as the Editorial Board of the 
magazine, will be glad to receive re- 
ports of discussions held in local chap- 
ters of the R. E. A., together with copies 
of papers read and bibliographies used. 


Religious Resources in the Current 
World Crisis and Their Influence 
on Post-War Reconstruction* 

What, then, is the task of religious 
education if religion is to play an in- 
fluential part in the national and the 
world situations as they are now develop- 
ing? 

NATURE OF THE CRISIS 

What is the nature of the crisis? Is it 
a case of imperialism versus nationalism, 
or totalitarianism versus democracy, or 
authoritarianism versus freedom, or ma- 
terial forces versus spiritual forces? Is 
it a governmental or an ideological cri- 
sis? Is its character political, economic, 
social, cultural, or spiritual? Or are all 
of them involved, and to what relative 
degree? Is there any one of these as- 
pects organically crucial, central or in- 
tegral to all the others? What can the 
religious forces in this country do to 
help the triumph of spiritual values in 
this war and to give strength to our 
leaders, our fighters, and our people? 
In what aspects of this crisis is religious 
education involved? In what aspects 
should it be involved? 

Tue War EveENTS AND DEVELOPMENTS 
AND THEIR INFLUENCE UPON PostT- 
War RECONSTRUCTION 

Revolutionary developments follow in 
the wake of military events in this war. 
These revolutionary events are political, 





*As material is already available for the use 
of local groups in consideration of the com- 
munity situation, the analysis herewith is 
confined to national and world problems. 
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social, and cultural as well as military 
in character. It is a life versus death 
struggle that calls for these revolution- 
ary events and sustains them. They are 
calculated as necessary to help win the 
war. They are necessary concomitants 
of military strategy during the war pe- 
riod. They are calculated to strengthen 
the morale of all the fighting people 
in their determination not only to rid 
themselves of present menacing evils but 
also to achieve security against such evils 
after the war. 


Are there any religious assets in these 
war and revolutionary events which 
challenge the resourcefulness of the re- 
ligious educator? If so, what are the 
assets? If not, why are there none? 
What are the areas of individual or 
group life in the present world struggle 
where the religious educator can dis- 
cover and draw forth spiritual assets, 
which may help not only to win the 
present war for our country and for 
democracy, but will inspire men to re- 
construct the world on foundations of 
spiritual values for individual and for 
group life? Following is a brief sample 
list of areas, to which the reader can 
add many others, and in greater detail. 
They are presented here merely as sug- 
gestions for the purpose of opening up 
group discussion. Each group will, of 
course, select its own areas for dis- 
cussion. 


1. Nationalism vs. Imperialism. 


What have the events of the war done 
to the relationships between imperial 
countries and their colonial peoples? Can 
the war be won without the cooperation 
of colonial peoples? Why do you think 
so? Are colonial peoples entitled to 
their own national destiny and self-de- 
termination? Why or why not? Can 
the war be won without a promise to 
all peoples, great or small, of self-de- 
termination after the war? What guar- 
antees can be offered that these prom- 
ises will be kept after the war? What 
role can the religious forces in this 
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country play so that these guarantees 
will be given and will be kept? What 
concrete evidence, if any, can religious 
teachers give of adherence to the lesson 
taught in Psalm XXIV: “The earth is 
the Lord’s and the fullness thereof; the 
world and they that dwell therein,” and 
to similar lessons in Scripture? What 
are the implications of such lessons for 
governments? for the individual? 

2. Internationalism vs. National Sover- 
eignty. 

In the light of such religious teach- 
ings, can there be such a fact as un- 
limited, unchallenged, irresponsible na- 
tional sovereignty? What limitations 
and demands do such teachings imply 
for national sovereignty? What truth, 
if any, in the claim that complete na- 
tional sovereignty is of divine origin 
and of divine purpose? What obliga- 
tions do political states owe to others 
beyond those dwelling within their own 
territories, with or without regard for 
the historic determination of the phys- 
ical boundaries of such territories ? What 
about homeless peoples—not only indi- 
viduals, but groups? Are they entitled 
to the blessings of a national home on 
this earth? Why or why not? Many 
are claiming that there cannot be per- 
manent peace in this world unless there 
is a Union of Nations to which inter- 
national sovereignty is delegated, even 
as the independent states and territories 
of North America united to form a 
Federal Union and a Federal Govern- 
ment. What truth is there in this claim? 
What spiritual values and purposes can 
national and international sovereignty 
serve? 

3. Have-Nations vs. Have-Not-Nations. 

In the light of religious teachings, 
what should be the economic and polit- 
ical responsibility of large and wealthy 
nations toward small nations? Should 
the earth’s resources be exploited for 
the benefit of all mankind and equitably 
distributed? Is such an ideal a realizable 
possibility? Why or why not? What 
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can religious teachers do to stir such 
ideals in the hearts of men and of gov- 
ernments? Is a planned economy with- 
in the nations essential, if economic se- 
curity may be hoped for by the fighting 
peoples of the world? Why or why 
not? Can love, charity, and righteous- 
ness govern the laws of production and 
distribution of the earth’s possessions? 
What relationship should an interna- 
tional government have to a planned 
economy of nations? 


4. Occident vs. Orient. 


For long the Occident has boasted 
of the superiority of its civilization, re- 
ligions, cultures, races, governments, in- 
dustrial and military prowess. Oriental 
persons, peoples, cultures, and religions 
have been regarded as inferior. What 
are war events doing to our relation- 
ships towards Oriental individuals, 
states, cultures, and religions? Are re- 
ligious teachers in this country ready to 
drop the concept of the superiority and 
exclusiveness of their own religious 
group? Should they? Why or why 
not? Are they ready to accept and re- 
spect the right of Oriental religious 
groups to claims of divine inspiration 
and spiritual resources? Should they? 
How far should religious teachers ad- 
vocate the mingling of peoples, races, 
cultures, religions? 


5. Majorities vs. Minorities. 


In every nation there are majorities 
and minorities; they may be cultural, 
religious, racial, social, or economic in 
character. What is the responsibility 
of the state or national sovereignty to 
these minorities? What are the respon- 
sibilities of these minorities to the state 
or national sovereignty? What can re- 
ligious teachers offer to prepare the in- 
dividual to find complete salvation as a 
member of a minority group, or as a 
member of a majority group? What 
distinctive elements, if any, in the ed- 
ucation of members of a minority group 
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as compared with those of a majority 
group? 

Are human differences divinely or- 
dained? Can and should such differences 
be made cultural and social assets for 
the individual and for the nation? What 
is the role of religious education with 
reference to human differences? What 
can religious teachers do to exploit cul- 
tural pluralism as historic manifestation 
of the divine will expressing itself 
through many nations, peoples, langu- 
ages, and colors in order that there may 
be a family of nations on this earth, 
serving one Father, but praying to Him 
and singing His praise in different 
tongues? How can religious teachers 
help to establish spiritual and coopera- 
tive relationships between majority and 
minority groups, and among minority 
groups? 


6. Totalitarianism vs. Democracy. 


What is the essence of totalitarianism? 
Is it a political-economic phenomenon, 
or is it a cultural-spiritual phenomenon? 
What does it do to and for national 
sovereignty? What does it do to and 
for the individual? Whence does it 
derive its authority? What are its re- 
ligious or spiritual values? What is its 
attitude towards minority groups, 
towards racial, cultural, and religious 
differences? What does it do for, and 
demand of, labor and capital? What 
does it do for, and demand of, family 
life? What is the political, economic, 
cultural, and spiritual position of woman 
under totalitarianism? Similarly, what 
is its attitude toward. the child’s per- 
sonality, towards youth’s place and op- 
portunity in society? What are total- 
itarianism’s standards of morality, and 
whence do they derive their sanctions? 
What does it demand of education, of 
religion? Contrariwise, what is the es- 
sence of democracy? What are de- 
mocracy’s answers to the questions asked 
above? Are any of the standards, pur- 
poses, and methods of democracy chang- 
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ing under the impact of war events? 
What should the religious teacher do 
to preserve and improve the spiritual 
standards, purposes, and methods of de- 
mocracy? 


7. Cooperation vs. Competition. 


Competition and rivalry have for cen- 
turies motivated and sustained nations, 
economic groups, religious groups. Are 
competition and rivalry spiritual assets? 
When if ever are competition and rivalry 
desirable? When are they undesirable? 
Cooperation is indispensable to winning 
this war. This cooperation involves na- 
tions, capital, labor, racial groups, re- 
ligious groups, social groups. Is such 
cooperation needed after the war? To 
what extent? In what ways? Is co- 
operation a spiritual asset? What is 
the relation of religion as a truth-seek- 
ing, integrating force to the principle 
of cooperation? In what ways can re- 
ligious teachers help to extend coopera- 
tion in spirit and in practice to all areas 
of life during the war and after the 
war? Does cooperation involve uniform- 
ity of practice and thought, dissolution 
of separate groups, and the sacrifice of 
individuality and differences? Why do 
you think as you do? How should re- 
ligious teachers treat the problem of 
competition versus cooperation as with- 
in the area of religious life? 


8. Material vs. Spiritual. 


The material assets and forces of the 
earth are definitely involved in winning 
this war. They are also involved in the 
peace aims and in the reconstruction of 
the post-war world. No doubt that phys- 
ical power and material possession are 
the immediate necessities and weapons 
for achieving victory now and security 
for individuals and groups after the 
war. Can they alone bring about this 
victory and this security? If they can, 
then the Axis powers have a strong 
hold on this victory and security for 
themselves. Obviously physical power 
and material possessions must ultimately 
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depend upon human beings for their 
utilization and control. The human 
mind, through science, will of course 
help. But it is for human values that 
these powers and possessions must be 
exploited. These values must be so im- 
portant, so sacred that human beings 
are willing to suffer and die for them. 


Whence do these human values derive 
their importance or sacredness? What 
has the religious teacher to offer with 
reference to the standards and hierarchy 
of human values? What responsibility, 
if any, has the religious teacher in help- 
ing to build up the spiritual power and 
determination needed by our fighting 
forces and civilian population to de- 
velop the necessary material power with 
which to win this war and with which 
to reconstruct the post-war world, so 
that individuals and groups—all human 
beings everywhere—may dwell together 
on this earth in peace and in plenty? 
In other words, what are the religious 
ideals of humanity in war and in peace? 
What are the religious resources in the 
aims and events of the current world 
conflict? What are the religious foun- 
dations of the four freedoms and of the 
Atlantic Charter? 


Are these aims sufficiently charged 
with religious motivation? Will such 
motivation protect our new peace treaty 
against the evils of the Versailles Treaty? 
Will the religious forces in our country 
stand guard to exploit the religious re- 
sources of present events and to protect 
and sustain spiritual values in the mak- 
ing of the peace and in the reconstruc- 
tion of the post-war world? What is the 
role of religious education in assuring 
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that the religious forces will meet their 
opportunity in these regards? 

9. Religion vs. Science, Education, Cul- 
ture. 

Has the present world crisis brought 
out any inherent conflicts between re- 
ligion and science, or general education, 
or general culture? What are these con- 
flicts, if any? Will science, education, 
and culture do away with, or reduce, 
the significance of religious education 
after the war? If religion is a truth- 
seeking, refining, and integrating influ- 
ence, can it relate religion, science, ed- 
ucation, and culture to each other? In 
what ways can religious education ad- 
vance the values of science, education, or 
culture in the post-war world, or even 
during the war? In what ways can 
science, education, and culture advance 
religious education during and after the 
war? 


10. Judaeo-Christian Tradition and War 
Aims. 

At the Columbus meeting in May one 
group identified four elements in the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition as follows: 
Emphasis upon (a) the dignity or worth 
of man; (b) the brotherhood of man- 
kind or the mutuality of relationship of 
all peoples; (c) the familial relationships 
for building a society; (d) the creative 
aspects of human personality and rela- 
tionships which help individuals to be- 
come more integrated and make the ends 
of life more inclusive. In what ways 
can religious educators influence leaders 
and people to seek these ends in the 
waging of the war, in the settlement of 
peace, and in the reconstruction of the 
individual and society after the war? 








Another topic for discussion and action: 
How contribute the most in our time of national 
and world crisis toward winning the war. 

















RELIGION IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Epwarp W. BLaAKEMAN* 


HE May-June issue of Reticious 

EpuCATION devotes twenty-seven 
pages (137-164) to a report of that sec- 
tion of the Annual Meeting which 
studied problems of religion in higher 
education. 


It was a fruitful discussion, and re- 
sulted in the appointment of a sub- 
committee on Religion in Higher Educa- 
tion, working under the Central Plan- 
ning Committee of the Association. 
The function of this sub-committee is 
to unite a number of persons in uni- 
versities and colleges in a re-study of 
religion on the campus. The Annual 
Meeting brought to the fore at least six 
areas which merit critical attention: 


1. The need for a new structure of 
thought through which to present 
religion intelligently to students in 
American higher education. 


2. A need to discover methods for 
celebrating the scientifically 
achieved values in our culture. 
Too often they are taken for 
granted, and their relation to a 
religious philosophy of life is ig- 
nored. 

3. The need for an interchange of 
course material — in Biblical, 
archeological, philosophical, psy- 
chological, and educational fields 
— that is used in the teaching of 
religion in colleges. At present, 
one teacher often knows nothing 
of what others are doing. 


4. The apparent need for drastic 
shifts in curriculum that will make 





*Chairman of the suh-committee of the R.E.A. 
on Religion in Higher Education. Counselor 
in Religion, University of Michigan. 


possible a functional consideration 
of religion in large universities. 

5. The need to bring together profes- 
sors of religion in universities and 
the leaders of extracurricular agen- 
cies of religion on their campus, 
to redefine education and religion. 


6. The need for creating a “learnzd 
society,” or a national meeting, 
that will bring together teachers, 
administrators, and advanced stu- 
dents of religion in colleges for fel- 
lowship, for mutual improvement, 
and to make a united attack upon 
the religious illiteracy of youth. 

The sub-committee on Religion in 

Higher Education is working on plans 
to unite these folk in a thoughtful study 
of these problems. Our hope is to as- 
sociate not only such well-known investi- 
gators as our former president, Profes- 
sor Harrison S. Elliott of Union Sem- 
inary, Professors Hugh Hartshorne and 
Clarence P. Shedd of Yale, and Dr. 
Stewart G. Cole of the Service Bureau 
for Intercultural Education — but also 
members of the National Council on 
Religion in Higher Education, the reli- 
gion committee in the Association of 
State University Presidents, a like group 
from the North Central Association of 
Schools and Colleges, those researchers 
upon values within the Cooperative Col- 
legiate enterprise, interested leaders al- 
ready assembled by the Hazen Founda- 
tion, members of the University of Ne- 
braska group, the leaders at Princeton 
and the Towa City staff, as well as com- 
mittee chairmen of the Council of 
Church Boards of Education and the 
officers of the National Association of 
Biblical Instructors. 
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If as high as twenty-five percent of 
the 1051 faculty persons named in a 
recent survey as the “Staff of Religion” 
in higher education can be enlisted in 
such a task during the next two years; 
and if those administrators who are 
alert to the flagging influence of religion 
and the growing need for a religious 
reorientation within our culture can be- 
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come united in their efforts — then this 
Religious Education Association will 
more adequately fulfill its function, its 
Journal going to university libraries 
expand, and all who participate will be 
introduced to the idea of a fraternal 
leadership in the intellectual life of our 
time. 
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Brown, Wiiiiam Apams, A Creed for 
Free Men, Scribners, 277 pages, $2.50. 


Perhaps Doctor Brown has set down 
in one sentence the best summary of 
this book that could be given. He says, 
“I shall try in this book to set down 
in simple language some convictions as 
to the meaning of life, which, if they 
could be widely accepted as a working 
philosophy, might supply the unifying 
faith which our world lacks today.” 

“The missing factor in contemporary 
democracy,” according to the author, 
will be found when “each individual 
finds for himself a faith worth fighting 
for in realities that outlast change.” 


In language that is not cluttered with 
technical phrases the author deals not 
only with the philosophy of life but with 
the practical working out of this phil- 
osophy in every day life. 


The minister and the layman will find 
in this book much that will inspire and 
challenge, and each will leave the book 
with the feeling that he has something 
which will augment his ability to meet 
the terrifying changes which each day 
brings. 

George E. Clary 


CHEN, THEODORE Hs1-En, Developing 
Patterns of the College Curriculum in 
the United States. University of 
Southern California Press, xi plus 
154 pages. 

For some time there has been critical 
discussion of the program of education 
in the College of Liberal Arts. This 
criticism stems from uncertainty con- 
cerning the ends and content of liberal 
education, on the one hand, and from 
confusion as to the function of the Lib- 
eral Arts College in American society. 
The criticism of the college arises not 
only from society in general, but, and 
perhaps chiefly, from administrators and 
faculty members in the college itself. 
Criticism has passed beyond the discus- 
sional stage into that of experimenta- 
tion on the part of a considerable num- 
ber of institutions. 

This book, one of the series of Edu- 
cational Monographs of the University 
of Southern California, is based upon a 
survey of various experiments in the 
reconstruction of college programs and 
their classification under six general 
types. The first type is a revolt against 
the lock-step system of credits, lectures, 
and the mechanization of education, as 
represented by Harvard, Swarthmore, 
and Rollins, in which emphasis is placed 
upon the student educating himself un- 
der individualized study, a tutorial pro- 
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cedure, and concentration in a field of 
knowledge to be tested by comprehensive 
examinations, without changing the 
fundamental objectives or organization 
of education. 

The second type is aimed at breaking 
down rigid departmentalization through 
divisional organization, as at Carleton 
and Reed, and through the organization 
of broad interdepartmental courses of 
study, as at Columbia and Colgate. This 
plan is based upon the interrelatedness 
of knowledge and aims at synthesis in 
terms of a general education that leads 
to an understanding and appreciation of 
culture. 

The third type is the reconstruction 
of the curriculum in terms of the great 
classics, as represented by St. John’s 
College. This experiment, patterned 
after the Medieval University of the 
thirteenth century, stresses a unitary re- 
quired four-year curriculum, the dis- 
sociation of study from the immediate 
and practical interests, and “first prin- 
ciples.” 

The fourth type consists of a reorgan- 
ization of the college program in terms 
of broad fields of knowledge, as repre- 
sented by the University of Chicago, the 
General College of the University of 
Florida, the College of Letters, Arts, 
and Sciences of the University of South- 
ern California, and Goucher. This gen- 
eral plan differentiates between general 
education in the first two years of the 
college and advanced study in the last 
two years, emphasizes individual meth- 
ods of study, deals with broad fields of 
knowledge, depends upon demonstrated 
ability in these broad fields as measured 
by comprehensive examinations rather 
than disparate courses and credits, and 
seeks to develop an intelligent under- 
standing of contemporary environment 
and culture. It is based upon the or- 
ganization of subject-matter. 

The fifth type reorganizes the cur- 
riculum in terms of the functions of liv- 
ing as determined by a survey of needs 
of students, and is represented by the 
General College of the University of 
Minnesota and Stephens College. This 
type shows a rather complete shift from 
logically organized subject-matter to 
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a more functional organization as the 
criterion of achievement. 

The sixth experiment is in the direc- 
tion of a program based upon the inter- 
ests, needs, and abilities of the individual 
student, as represented by Sarah Law- 
rence College, Bennington, Bard College, 
and Black Mountain College. General 
education and specialization are various- 
ly interwoven in the case of each in- 
dividual student, the aim being not to 
master knowledge in given fields, but ‘> 
use these fields in discovering interests, 
abilities, and the choice of a particular 
field of achievement. 

As this study points out, many of 
these changes are on the surface of the 
problem, concerned for the most part 
with improved methods of instruction 
and organization of subject-matter. Oth- 
ers are fundamental and are concerned 
with a redefinition of the aims of liberal 
education, with a new. conception of the 
content of education as determined by 
the needs of persons in relation to con- 
temporary culture, and with the funda- 
mental structures of an educational pro- 
gram. Probably the most fundamental 
need in current higher education is the 
determination of what is meant by gen- 
eral education as distinguished from ad- 
vanced study, and a realignment of the 
terminal levels of education. 

The recent action of the University 
of Chicago in terminating general educa- 
tion at the end of a four-year program 
including the two final years of tradi- 
tional secondary education and the first 
two years of traditional college educa- 
tion, completely reorganized on a gen- 
eral cultural basis, and signalizing this 
terminus by the awarding of the A. B. 
degree, seems to be the culmination of 
trends since the beginning of the present 
century and indicative of a wide-spread 
movement in college education that is 
only now coming to clear expression. 
In any case, the reviewer quite agrees 
with the author that these criticisms and 
experiments in the reorganization of the 
Liberal Arts College are evidences of 
the vitality of the American college and 
of its capacity to adapt itself to the new 
demands of a changing culture. 


William Clayton Bower 
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Dett, Jacos A., J Still Believe in God. 
The Wartburg Press, 256 pages, 
$2.00. 


“We must have something to live by.” 
Thus Dr. Dell opens his Foreword. 
“I believe that faith in God is the in- 
tegrating principle that gives human life 
meaning.” And further, “This is not 
an attempt to rationalize faith; it is 
rather an attempt to show that faith in 
God is reasonable, satisfying and desir- 
able.” A reader is challenged at once. 

The author gives about a third of the 
book to a combining of many facts from 
the physical scienes with very apt il- 
lustrations from every day life experi- 
ences to establish the reasonableness of 
a personal God back of the universe. He 
is not so sympathetic with the pro- 
nouncements of biological sciences. 

“But the only way we can find God 
is by faith,.... ” “All these things 
point in one direction: that man knew 
God once and lost him . . .” (page 43). 
Much of the book is spent in showing 
how from Genesis through the prophets 
Jesus was predicted in detail, and how 
the New Testament is a vindication of 
the Old Testament expectation of Jesus 
as the Savior of man who knew God 
once and lost Him in Eden. 

The author speaks as a theologian, 
and in terms of the older theology. 
Chapter X includes a vivid, materialistic 
description of hell, and that after rather 
cynical descriptions of the materialistic 
philosophy of life! 

In the first chapters and such chap- 
ters as VIII — “The Mental Grasp of 
Jesus” and the closing chapter: “To- 
morrow” he wins one’s appreciation. He 
is challenging and shows a keen and 
sympathetic understanding of life with 
its problems and relationships. He is 
sensitive to beauty whether in nature, 
the arts or literature. 

A reading of the book leaves one 


wishing that the author had stuck to his 
text I believe in God rather than shift- 
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ing to belief in a certain interpretation 
of the Bible. His book would then 
have been a greater help to the thought- 
ful, scientifically minded person, espe- 
cially the youth, who wishes to unify his 
life and his thinking, who is seeking 
“the integrating principle that gives hu- 
man life meaning.” 

The fact that this book has been in- 
cluded in the June bulletin of the Reli- 
gious Book Club is significant. 

Sarah B. Jennings 


es Se 
DoEDERLEIN, GERTRUDE, Living With 

Our Children, Augsburg, 216 pages. 

This book is charmingly prepared. 
The type, the cover, and the numerous 
line drawings by Striker Ingerman of 
round two year olds with round long- 
lashed eyes, and rounder and smaller 
mouths, are inviting. The content is 
arranged for use through a school year, 
with stories, activities and tiny sketches 
of things to make, grouped under such 
headings as “home,” “community,” 
“Christmas,” “church,” “farm” and 
“other lands.” Mothers as well as Sunday 
school teachers are borne in mind, and 
there is value in the implication that 
home and church will use the same ma- 
terials and methods. Certain sections, 
like that on music, are full of sugges- 
tion, and there is a wealth of concrete 
detail. 

One would question the inclusion in 
a book which refers to two year olds 
more often than to five year olds, of 
detailed discussion of the symbolism of 
of the Trinity. While agreeing that 
church furniture, or of an explanation 
“the passion story in its entirity might 
be omitted for the two year old,” one 
might doubt the wisdom of the very 
complete nine page retelling for three 
and four year olds. A _ kindergarten 
manner does not render profound ideas 
simple! “Realizing the need of Redemp- 
tion” is one of the child’s objectives, 
that might well wait a bit. And yet sin 
is a conception that we have perhaps 
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too superficially banished from the 
pretty atmosphere of the kindergarten. 
Earlier than it is modern to admit, a 
child may need to realize that he has 
done what he ought not to do, and to ex- 
perience the reinforcement and the di- 
rection that come from God. Gertrude 
Doederlein’s treatment may seem to call 
for further exploration into the capac- 
ities of very small children, but so, per- 


haps, does our own. 
Dorothy D. Barbour. 
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Harner, Nevin C. and Baker, Davin 
D., Missionary Education In Your 
Church. Friendship Press, 193 pages, 
cloth, $1; paper, 75c. 

These authors believe that the present 
world sorely needs what missions can 
give. Our swiftly shrinking planet is 
fast becoming a neighborhood, but it is 
still only potentially a brotherhood. The 
social cement needed may be partly sup- 
plied by churches guided by wise mis- 
sionary education, which the authors 
define as follows: 

“Missionary education is the sum of 
all our efforts to cultivate in children, 
young people, and adults a Christlike 
concern for people of every class, race, 
and nation; an intimate knowledge of 
how the Christian fellowship is being 
extended both at home and abroad; and 
a hearty participation in all endeavors 
to enlarge this fellowship of Christian 
faith and brotherhood until it covers the 
earth.” 

It is taken for granted that a church 
must be missionary to be Christian. 
Missionary education is not an elective. 
It is a “must,” that should become a 
part of the very warp and woof of the 
church’s life. Special days, special 
projects, special sermons may emphasize 
some phase of missionary activity, but 
they should not cause the neglect of the 
wider Christian interest and sympathy 
that ought to be cultivated in every serv- 
ice and group. 
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Specific plans are suggested as re- 
sources in developing missionary activity 
with children, youth and adults, each 
group having particular interests that in- 
vite a special approach to its members. 
The authors wisely suggest that mis- 
sionary compassion is not to be lavished 
only on people far away, but is to be 
expressed toward people in one’s own 
community. If we cannot love the Jew 
or Negro whom we have seen, how can 
we love the Hindu or Confucian whom 
we have not seen? 

Several intriguing tests are given in 
the last chapter as ways of measuring 
attitudes toward unfamiliar races and 
peoples, and as devices for discovering 
how much missionary knowledge an in- 
dividual or a church has acquired. 

This book is published by the Friend- 
ship Press, the name under which the 
Missionary Education Movement pro- 
duces many useful materials. It can be 
used as a text-book for a group in a 
church desiring to improve the program 
of missionary education. 

Rolland W. Schloerb 
st SF S& 
Hetier, Bernard, The Odyssey of a 

Faith. Harper, 277 pages. 

“The Odyssey of a Faith,” in fifteen 
episodes, is a scholarly discussion of 
how the Jewish people, evolving from 
nomadic tribes through an agricultural 
stage, went into exile but emerged a 
nation, endured the impact of Greek 
life, settled into a democratic unit of 
peculiar tenacity under the leadership of 
the Pharisees only to witness the eclipse 
of the Jewish state in the Roman epoch. 
The story continues with superb per- 
spective through country after country. 

In the episode, “Sing Us a Song,” the 
Torah, or law, is introduced not as a 
thesis, defense theory or an argument, 
but in its sublime human growth. Thus 
its functions in the development both of 
a religion and of a people becomes a 
living justification of this law itself and 
of law in the universe. “The sacred love 
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of Israel,” says the author, “served the 
Jew as a haven against bigotry as well 
as restrictive legislation.” (p. 132). In 
similar fashion, these episodes help the 
reader see behind the curtain where 
Mishua Gamara of the Talmud disci- 
pline the family and give continuity to 
the congregation. An evidence that this 
formulation did not cause philosophical 
study to abate a great theologian, is de- 
picted in a strong episode entitled, 
“Maimonides Rationalizes the Faith.” 
Setting him in Jewish history and belief 
parallel to Aquinas in Catholic theology, 
enables the reader to see rabbinical tra- 
dition not only in relation to Aristotle 
but to understand Maimonides, a power- 
ful person emerging from his time to 
serve the faithful as scholar and teacher. 

The recurring themes, debates and 
fatalities of mankind are well presented 
first in one episode, such as “The Half- 
Open Door” which bears upon the Jew- 
Christian issues and then another, such 
as “Old Faith Faces a New Day,” re- 
ferring to life in modern Europe. Here 
we read of Church versus State, can 
Pluralism versus Totalitarianism ever 
be done away while democracy is a pos- 
sibility? Can assimilation solve the prob- 
lem? Dare men committed to God suf- 
fer tyranny in silence? 

Many of the inner struggles which are 
hidden from all but the scholars become 
life situations and are warmed by the 
literary skill of a discerning son of this 
great faith. The demagogue within the 
family, the exponent of external suc- 
cess who takes much from his tradition 
but returns little, the religious illiterate 
who must be carried as baggage, and the 
undisciplined members who complicate 
administration are introduced and 
through the superb fidelity of leaders, 
the devastating tyranny of majorities 
and the noble aspiration of generation 
after generation, as introduced in this 
Odyssey, we feel rather than see the 
social greatness of the Jewish people. 

The final chapter brings the faith to 
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our decade with its Zionists in Palestine. 
While the book is limited to fifteen fast- 
moving episodes and can not be taken as 
a history, it is certain to win for Judaism 
a host of Christian friends and should 
challenge two great religions to re- 
orientation. 
Edward W. Blakeman 
eF SF SF 

Nasu, EtrHet Mitter, With This Ring. 

Association Press, 112 pages, $1.50. 

Rarely have I read a book of this 
type with such enthusiasm. Into little 
more than a hundred pages Mrs. Nash 
has packed a wealth of material that 
most writers require twice the amount 
of space to encompass. This essay 
avoids alike sentimentalism, false mod- 
esty, and Puritan preachments; it is 
realistic, yet informed throughout by a 
spirit of intelligent Christian idealism. 

The initial. chapter addresses itself 
to the question, “Am I in Love?” and 
it presents the young person with sim- 
ple yet penetrating norms by which he 
may arrive at a dependable decision. 

The other seven chapters follow up 
this question in logical order: 

Should We Marry? 

Getting Married 

Staying Married 

Becoming a Parent 

Training the Young Child 

Adolescents and Their Parents 

Religion in Family Life 
Each of these subjects is examined with- 
in the framework of actual life-experi- 
ence, and numerous vivid illustrations 
drive home the main points. Delicate 
matters of life’s intimacies are discussed 
with both candor and circumspection. 
Mrs. Nash utilizes the latest results in 
scientific studies, and she has the en- 
vious ability of interpreting those re- 
sults in such fashion as to appeal not 
only to the better-trained person, but 
also to those without a technical back- 
ground. 

Though review-space is limited, I 
must call special attention to the closing 
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chapter, which is concerned with reli- 
gion in the family circle. Among other 
things, the writer faces squarely the 
problem of when to begin “teaching” 
religion to the child. Religion, she rec- 
ognizes, is an integral aspect of life and 
must therefore be taught in terms of 
the total growth-process and in accord- 
ance with the laws of genetic develop- 
ment. She would follow neither the 
one extreme of denying all religious in- 
struction to the young child nor the 
other of trying to teach him to pray “as 
soon as he can walk.” Ina family that 
is wholesomely religious, the child him- 
self will normally open the way for 
appropriate teaching; and the wise par- 
ent will be ready to afford suitable 
nurture as the occasion arises in the 
daily round. Mrs. Nash emphasizes the 
fact that church attendance is an es- 
sential aspect of religious education in 
the home. Also, she thinks that it is of 
primary importance that both parents 
should attend the same church. 

Needless to say, this would be an ex- 
cellent book for use in church-classes 
concerned with preparation for mar- 
riage and parenthood on the plane of 
Christian living. 

H. Shelton Smith 
cs F 
NiIcHoLson, Epwarp, Education and the 

Boy Scout Movement, Bureau of Pub- 

lications, Columbia University, 117 

pages. $1.60. 

One should read Education and the 
Boy Scout Movement with the realiza- 
tion that the author is attempting an 
educational evaluation of certain aspects 
of Scouting, “using facts as they appear 
to us, but not attempting to furnish ob- 
jective or statistical evidence.” One may 
have a feeling of dissatisfaction that a 
more scientific method of appraisal had 
not been attempted. As a result of this 
method of study the usual errors appear: 
generalizations, without data, seeming 
efforts to justify certain Boy Scout 
methods, and doubtful conclusions em- 
anating from logical reasoning: “Out 
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of these concrete situations and specific 
conditions actively dealt with by the 
Scout, character values of great im- 
portance emerge and become organized 
into principles and ideals of living, 
which in turn become incorporated into 
the dominant life purpose of the Boy 
Scout.” and “. . . justifies the belief that 
the advantages for character building 
of intrinsically motivated Boy Scout 
activity greatly outweigh the disadvant- 
ages which have been noted in connec- 
tion with extrinsic motivation . . .” 

The author has been impartial in his 
study, and the above criticism is due to 
his method of attempting an evaluational 
study by applying educational theory 
to practice rather than by using more 
scientific methods of measurement. 

The author has done the cause of 
Scouting and the field of character and 
citizenship education a real service. He 
has given a very clear analysis of the 
disadvantages of extrinsic motivations 
and has raised serious questions about 
whether ideals can be taught by tra- 
ditional methods. 

There is widespread hope that his 
charges to the Boy Scout movement 
with which he concludes will be heeded, 
“that the first responsibility of the Boy 
Scout movement is a reexamination of 
these foundational concepts in the light 
of modern psychology and educational 
opinion, and also in the light of changed 
conditions of American industrial civ- 
those changes in organization, curric- 
ulum, in subject matter, and in methods 
of teaching that will more adequately 
meet the moral and social needs of a 
dynamic world and a dynamic society.” 

Harvie J. Boorman 
et Fe SF 
Parker, Henry B., The Pragmatic 

Test. The Colt Press, San Francisco, 

240 pages, $3.00. 

Twelve essays, previously published in 
literary journals, have been given an in- 
troduction, a title, and a binding. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the composi- 
tion was intermittent, and despite the 
fact that the author has changed his citi- 
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zenship besides flirting with medieval- 
ism, Communism and Jeffersonianism in 
the decade between the first and the last 
essay, The Pragmatic Test has consider- 
able unity, coherence and emphasis. 

The author’s main thesis is that ab- 
stract ideas influence human behavior, 
and his corollary is that inconsistency 
of ideas and values produces uncertainty 
and confusion in conduct. He applies 
his contention to the ideas of St. 
Thomas, St. Augustine, Calvin, Luther, 
Edwards, Emerson, James, Bergson, 
Nietzsche, Dewey, Marx, P. E. More, 
T. S. Eliot, Christopher Dawson, Ken- 
neth Burke and Thomas Jefferson. 

Mr. Parkes has read the writings of 
these men, and he has read the works of 
many of their predecessors and follow- 
ers. Some of his quotations are from 
treatises that are disturbed nowadays 
only by the dissertation-hungry graduate 
student. The documentation of some of 
the essays is heavier than one expects in 
a literary composition; but Mr. Parkes 
has managed to subordinate the citations 
in such a way as to maintain the style 
of an essayist. 

Most readers will take issue with the 
author on two questions: (1) Do ab- 
stract ideas have as much influence on 
history as Mr. Parkes supposes? and 
(2) Does Mr. Parkes really understand 
several of the authors to whom he at- 
tributes so much power? 

(1) As the reviewer took in the pic- 
ture of Occidental history as determined 
by the ideas of Catholicism, Puritanism 
and Marxism, he found himself wonder- 
ing why importance is usually attached 
to droughts, plagues, birth rates, the in- 
vention of gunpowder, the steam engine, 
and the induction coil. The author re- 
marks, for example, that “present trends 
towards the totalitarian state, both on the 
left and on the right, can very largely be 
traced back, through various channels, to 
the philosophy of Hegel” (page 212). 
Again, “The New England values rested 
on supernatural and traditional buttress- 
es. Emerson’s lifework was to remove 
those buttresses” (page 41). No doubt, 
these citations will sound like an at- 
tempted dicto secundum quid ad dictum 
simpliciter; but such unguarded state- 


ments exhibit the intellectualism which 
runs through the entire text. 

(2) Regarding the author’s exposition 
of several authors I shall do no more 
than quote a few startling sentences. 
“Nobody will deny that Emerson’s phi- 
losophy gave too much encouragement to 
the worst tendencies of the time, to an- 
archical individualism, unchecked pur- 
suit of wealth, and contempt for public 
spirit” (page 61). 

“The only practical suggestion which 
he (Dewey) has ever advocated explicit- 
ly and enthusiastically is, of all things, 
the Kellogg Pact to outlaw war... . In- 
stead of making choices, he confines 
himself to the pious aspiration that in 
the future we shall have a science of 
human nature comparable to the physical 
sciences — a development which will ap- 
parently preclude us from the necessity 
of holding beliefs and making decisions.” 
(page 117). 

“In reality his (Nietzsche’s) ‘im- 
moralism’ was not so alien to tradi- 
tional, and even Christian, doctrines as 
appears on the surface. . . To be ‘beyond 
good and evil’ did not mean to ignore 
moral standards; it meant to have out- 
grown the need for them... . It re- 
sembles still more closely the Catholic 
doctrine that the sons of God are freed 
by grace from the obedience to the 
law... .” (page 122). 

The pragmatic test, which Mr. Parkes 
says is not pragmatism, and by which 
he evaluates our household gods, will 
appear to some readers as a courageous 
critic’s icon-breaker; to others it may 
seem like a blunt instrument in the hands 
of an enfant terrible. Such strong re- 
actions will, perhaps, be confined to 
those who accept the author’s first thesis, 
viz., that the effect of abstract ideas on 
history is direct and decisive. 

Wayne A. R. Leys 


et Fe 


Preston, Ratpu C., Children’s Reac- 
tions to a Contemporary War Situa- 
tion, Columbia University, 96 pages. 
Today, when every agency of infor- 

mation is striving to make us war 

conscious, parents and educators are 
troubled by the possible effects on chil- 
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dren, and are uncertain what their own 
attitudes should be in explaining the war 
to children. This study of 581 children, 
from 8 to 15 years of age, will help to 
answer many of these questions, al- 
though, since the major portion of the 
work was completed in 19.0, it reports 
primarily their reactions to a foreign 
war. 

These youngsters reacted much less 
emotionally than might have been ex- 
pected. They were well aware of hos- 
tilities, violence, and destruction; they 
knew the principal leaders and events of 
the war, and of the effects of war on 
daily life. They were partisan, but not 
blindly so. Their interest had been 
captured by the dramatic, both of events 
and personalities; they were impressed 
by worried parents, and changes in daily 
life. Economic causes, or social impli- 
cations, were not well understood, and 
they were vague on many of the broader 
implications of the war. Not before 
thirteen, in general, did these children 
exhibit much voluntary concern with 
the war, but after that age there was a 
growing eagerness for discussion. Quite 
wisely, the author suggests a casual and 
truthful treatment of the war for all 
ages, and possibly a study of contem- 
porary wars for the child of 13 or over. 
This is a book which should be read 
by everyone who is responsible for the 
care of children. 

George S. Speer 
es SF SF 
Report of the Commission on Post-War 

Training and Adjustment. A state- 

ment of principles relating to the edu- 

cational problems of returning sol- 
diers, sailors, and displaced war in- 
dustry workers. Institute of Adult 

Education, Teachers College, Colum- 

bia University, 1942. Price not shown. 

The commission met in May, 1942, 
after being appointed by the Institute 
of Adult Education. The question was: 
How can the fifteen to twenty-nine mil- 
lion unemployed army men and displaced 


war industry workers find their way 
back to jobs when the war is over? 
Forty-five people representing twenty- 
five educational fields participated. With 
the exception of the Office of Education, 
federal agencies were not represented. 


Important findings were these: (1) The 
federal government must be responsible 
financially and in a very general way 
for post-war re-employment. (2) The 
actual responsibility for educational and 
vocational guidance was recommended 
to rest upon the educators. At every 
level, local, state, and national, the co- 
operation of all welfare agencies should 
be sought. (3) The United States Em- 
ployment Office has as its job the open- 
ing of fields of work and getting the 
right man into the right job. It is the 
job of the educators to concentrate on 
the individual — in what type of work 
can he be his best self? (4) The prob- 
lem is wider than merely vocational re- 
habilitation. It should include recrea- 
tional, health, welfare, and family life 
needs. 

In comment, one sees here the shadow 
of the struggle between the schools and 
the CCC and the NYA; their fear that 
federal control may permanently out-do 
the private agencies in the adult field, as 
they already have in service to youth. 

The church was not officially repre- 
sented in the conference. It is mentioned 
twice in the findings as one among the 
many agencies that can cooperate with 
the school in the community, and at 
higher levels, in getting the task done. 
Is the church needed? Did the report 
sufficiently imply that it is? Does the 
past reputation of the church as being 
uninterested in the problems of labor, 
foreshadow the extent of its probable 
participation in the future? 

Ruth Shriver 
es Fe 
SHaRPE, Dores Rostnson, Walter 

Rauschenbusch. Introduction by Harry 

E. Fosdick. Macmillian, 463 pages, 

$2.75. 
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Walter Rauschenbusch (1861-1918) 
was not only Professor of Church His- 
tory in Rochester (now Colgate-Roches- 
ter) Theological Seminary; he was 
church history. 


Yet he was but a teacher — like his 
Master. 


He had the personality of the ideal 
teacher: fond of people, he was loved in 
return by children as well as by adults; 
modest, he was open to the truth and 
therefore capable of original and crea- 
tive thinking; gentle by nature, he could, 
on occasion, employ the invective of 
Amos. 


His message was balanced and com- 
plete: prophet of social Christianity 
though he was called to be, he was never 
blinded by his cause. “Spiritual regen- 
eration is the most important fact in 
any life.” Had all socially-minded re- 
ligious teachers been as broad-minded as 
he, had they recognized individual as 
well as social salvation, some of the the- 
ological bitterness of the past decades 
might not have arisen. This reviewer 
can never forget how sadly Rauschen- 
busch interrupted an over-zealous stu- 
dent with the warning that every re- 
former, once he has succeeded in start- 
ing a movement, has to spend most of 
his energy restraining fanaticism. 


In spite of his lament, Rauschenbusch 
was an effective teacher. Through his 
sermons, his addresses, his seminary lec- 
tures, his articles and his books, he was 
a major force socializing Christianity. 
Dr. Sharpe’s biography of him is, con- 
sequently, a must book for all interested 
in religious education. 


The biography teems, too, with practi- 
cal suggestions. The pastor and teacher 
will find more than an analysis of how 
Rauschenbusch worked out his social 
gospel; he will find topics for sermons 
and lectures, illustrations — such as a 
history of Pilate’s Wash Bowl, parallel- 
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ing that of the Holy Grail — and model 
prayers, some of which appeared in a 
popular magazine. The social worker 
will find hints and encouragement from 
the pastor in Hell’s Kitchen who, by 
such devices as counting how many 
times a slum mother had to boost her 
baby carriage over a curb before she 
could find a square yard of grass for 
her child to play on, secured sand piles 
and playgrounds. 


The saddest chapter of the book is, 
“The Lights are Going Out.” During 
the years when America was reelecting 
Wilson “because he kept us out of war,” 
Rauschenbusch with his pure German 
ancestry and years of education in Ger- 
many, quite understandably did all he 
could to keep America out. When the 
country did enter the contest, he was al- 
ready stricken. As the war hysteria 
turned even his friends against him, he 
was stunned. On May 1, 1918, he wrote 
pathetically, “. . . . the translation of 
‘My Country, ‘Tis of Thee’ .... most 
commonly used in German hymn books 
in this country .... was written by me.” 
Less than three months later he was 
dead — of cancer. Dr. Sharpe should 
be commended for making this tragic 
chapter — How tragic as it was pub- 
lished after December 7, 1942! — as 
frank and factual as possible. 


But “the lights” Rauschenbusch had 
lit before the First World War were not 
then and are not now “going out.” The 
churches are holding fast to the social 
gospel he taught them, the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in Ameri- 
ca — “Perhaps it would be just to say 
that the Federal Council is the lengthen- 
ed shadow of Walter Rauschenbusch” 
— the Council is striving to bring in 
the Kingdom, and the individual Christ- 
ian is resolving more and more that our 
Father’s will shall be done on earth as 
it is in Heaven. 


R. N. Crawford 
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TruesLoop, Davip E., The Logic of 
Belief. Harper and Brothers, 320 
pages, $2.75. 

Religion makes important claims 
about the nature of reality. The author 
of this book, professor of philosophy of 
religion in Stanford University, is con- 
vinced that “to accept these claims un- 
critically is as unsatisfactory as to re- 
ject them uncritically.” In this work 
he therefore endeavors “to deal objec- 
tively both with the reasons for belief 
and the difficulties of belief.” 

The book is designed to be an intro- 
duction to the philosophy of religion. 
Appropriate to this design, the first di- 
vision examines the structure of belief. 
The author finds that “we are saying 
nothing derogatory about religious 
knowledge when we say it is a matter 
of high probability, for this is true of 
all matters of fact,” as distinct from 
hypothetical deductions. In matters of 
fact, our highest degree of certainty is 
attained by the discovery of converging 
lines of evidence. 

The second division of the book dis- 
cusses the principal types of belief. 
Intellectual history is seen as following 
a dialectical movement, in which naive 
spiritualism is succeeded by naturalism, 
and this in turn by theism, as its in- 
sufficiencies become evident. The in- 
sufficiencies of naturalism are seen in 
its inability to give a satisfactory ac- 
count of goodness, of truth, and of his- 
tory. 

The third division of the book pre- 
sents the case in favor of theistic belief. 
(The author is not interested in religion 
without God in the historic sense.) 
Various lines of evidence converge in 
support of theism: lines drawn from 
nature, from moral, aesthetic, and reli- 
gious experience, and from history. But 
“no ultimate belief is likely to be free 
from difficulties;” hence a final section 
discusses the difficulties of theistic be- 
lief — difficulties that arise when nat- 
ural selection is said to be an adequate 
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explanation of evolution, or wishful 
thinking of the belief in God; when 
natural law is said to exclude purpose, 
or the fact of evil either the goodness 
or the omnipotence of God. In the 
judgment of the author, the theistic 
hypothesis survives all such difficulties. 

In a sort of epilogue, the final chap- 
ter of the book treats the belief in im- 
mortality, finding it a reasonable corol- 
lary to the belief that God really is. 

A timely, capable, and provocative 
exposition of theism, it is to be hoped 
that this book will receive a wide read- 
ing not only by religious educators, but 
by thoughtful readers at large. 

George S. Tarry 
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ALpRIDGE, JAMES, Signed With Their Honour. 

Little, Brown, 392 pages, $2.50. 

A young correspondent who has seen the 
war on a dozen fronts writes this stirring 
account of war in the skies. It is the Greek 
front during the Italian invasion. One can get 
the sense of what men pass through as they 
battle for life and victory; and also how they 
relax again and become human beings in the 
intervals between fighting. What is life, any- 
how? and death?—RM 
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BRENNAN, Rosert E., Thomistic Psychology. 

Macmillan, 401 pages, $3.00. 

Dr. Brennan, Professor of Psychology and 
Director of the Thomistic Institute, makes in 
this book a philosophic analysis of the nature 
of man, following the systems of thought laid 
down by Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas. He 
has held very close to the thought and even 
the language of his two preceptors, and con- 
sequently gives an excellent analysis of their 
thought. Mortimer Adler writes the Intro- 
duction. The book carries the imprimatur. 


—RM 
ee & 


Brinces, Horace J., Humanity on Trial. Live- 
right, 334 pages, $2.50. 

The author, leader of the Chicago Ethical 
Society, is concerned, as many of us are, with 
the tendency to disparage the spiritual worth 
of man, to consider him as “just a superior 
animal,” an instrument of the state to be used 
almost as a chattel. He has no tolerance 
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for humanism, or for the anti-spiritual phi- 
losophies which generally accompany it. In 
this volume of essays he seeks to affirm the 
existence of the spiritual universe and to show 
that man is vastly more than an animal. The 
essays are stimulating, and the positions taken 
are sound.—CH 


et F 


Brown, Eart anp LeicHToNn, Georce R., The 
Negro and the War. Public Affairs Pamph- 
let 71, 1942, pubhshed by Public Affairs 
Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
10 cents. 

The Public Affairs Committee, a private 
organization of Americans interested in social 
weliare, has published seventy or more pam- 
phlets on many phases of public life. Subjects 
range through health hazards, relief, civil lib- 
erties, prostitution, manpower, college life, 
crime ... Price of each is ten cents. A list 
may be obtained from the committee. 

This present one deals with relationships 
between Negroes and whites in the processes 
of winning the war. Negroes are pictured 
as capable of serving efficiently as soldiers, 
as skilled workmen, and as professional work- 
ers in many fields. The problem is that 
white employers tend to fear to employ them 
alongside of whites, lest trouble should ensue. 
Discrimination results. Where preparation 
has been made in advance, the introduction 
of Negroes has seldom caused trouble. The 
authors plead their case with facts, figures 
and eloquence.—CH 


ee 


Bruce, WiLL1AM F., AND FREEMAN, FRANK S. 
Development and learning. Houghton, Mif- 
flin, 552 pages, $2.75. 

The authors have undertaken a _ much- 
needed task: the presentation of a unified and 
coordinated picture of the development of the 
child from birth to maturity. The interde- 
pendence of development and learning is 
stressed throughout the book. The traditional 
categories of behavior are relegated to their 
proper place as simply aspects of a total de- 
velopment, so that the reader finds treated 
in one section all of the social and biological 
factors which are relevant to the specific de- 
velopmental level. More than this, however, 
the authors are concerned with the relations 
of development and learning to the democratic 
social milieu in which children live. Not only 
are the scientific facts given as a unified and 
constructive pattern of growth and develop- 
ment, but the way in which these facts are 
important to democracy, and may be utilized 
for our way of life, is also indicated—GSS 


FF 


Case, Vircrnta, Your Personality — Introvert 
or Extravert? Macmillan, 277 pages, $2.50. 
This book presents an accurate and readable 

description of the theory of psychological 

types originally offered by Carl Jung. Many 
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misconceptions and misunderstandings have 
developed since the original presentation, and 
it is the author’s aim to clarify the theory. 
She has admirably succeeded. The introvert 
and extravert types are sympathetically treated 
and fully discussed, so that we may identify 
and understand these traits in our daily con- 
tacts. This interpretation presents these types 
as complementary, rather than as opposed ends 
of a scale. Two new concepts are introduced 
by the author to indicate the relation of these 
types to the rest of the world, and to the 
total personality, the ambivert. This book 
should lead to a fuller understanding of the 
nature of the types, and of thcir tendencies, 
reactions, and desires. There is also a sec- 
tion on how to develop the “other” side of 
the personality.—GSS 


et Fe 


Cronin, A. J., Keys of the Kingdom. 

Brown, 344 pages, $2.50. 

What can a man’s personal religion do for 
him in such a world as ours? Dr. Cronin 
answers the question in a biographical story 
of Francis Chisholm, a deeply religious man, 
who became a priest, quite an tnusual priest, 
who served for thirty years in China and then 
was brought back home to England to finish 
his davs. Dr. Cronin’s answer is in terms 
of a life of tolerance, humility, and idealism. 
“The Keys of the Kingdom” are indeed in 
hands such as these—CH 


at Fe SR 


DeSates, Raout pe Roussy, The Making of 
Tomorrow. Reynal and Hitchcock, 340 
pages, $3.00. 

Mr. DeSales, French-English-American, is 
thoroughly at home in the democratic world. 
In his book he helps American people to take 
stock of themselves and of the basic ideas 
which govern them, so they may become better 
able to build a new world on the ashes of the 
old. Three basic social ideals are struggling 
for acceptance: nationalism, pacifism, and col- 
lectivism. In brilliant chapters the author 
analyzes these ideals, then examines them 
through German and American eyes as both 
nations look toward the future—CH 


Fe 


Emerson, Rupert, The Netherlands East 
Indies and the United States. World Peace 
Foundation, 92 pages, 50c. 

Dr. Emerson, a distinguished authority on 
South-Eastern Asia, has marshalled facts and 
figures on the Netherlands Indies which must 
be considered by every American interested 
in the settlement of post-war problems. Our 
dependence upon the products of these islands 
has been brought home to every American 
household in no uncertain fashion by the 
present conflict. While all may not agree 
with Dr. Emerson’s projected settlement plan, 
we are all in his debt for a clear analysis 
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and statement of the facts on which such a 
settlement must be based. Here is a solid 
foundation on which some good Christian 
post-war planning can be done by those in- 
terested in promoting the Kingdom of God 
among men.—GRY 


te SF 


ErpauLt, Sivert, Commandments of Men. 
Shaw Pub. Co., Washington, D. C., 144 
pages, $1.00. 

This little book of short stories opens with 
the one which gives the title. It is written 
to show the devastating effects of celibacy on 
some Catholic clergymen, its point of view be- 
ing that marriage is the estate that God has 
ordained for all men. The seven stories are 
all interesting —PFW 


te SF S 


Facutty or SwartHMORE CoLtece, An Adven- 
ture in Education. Macmillan, 236 pages, 
5 


Frank Aydelotte served as president at 
Swarthmore, a coeducational college of seven 
hundred students, for nineteen years. During 
that period the curriculum of the college was 
modified under experiment in a number of 
important ways — the most important being 
“reading for honors,’ the elimination of many 
— courses, and the reduction in student 
oad. 

The faculty decided to write up the experi- 
ment and its results in a volume. This is the 
result. The book is comprehensive in scope, 
is excellently written, and will challenge other 
educators.—TW 


ee SF 


Foster, Rosert G. AND WItson, PAutine P., 
Women After College. Columbia Univ. 
Press, 305 pages, $2.75. 

At the Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit a 
careful research has been made of the post- 
college situations women graduates are called 
upon to meet, and the adequacy of their col- 
lege education in preparing them to make ade- 
quate adjustments. In all one hundred women 
were studied. The findings leave small doubt 
that education did little if anything to prepare 
women to meet their actual life problems. 
Educators, however, are beginning to face the 
problem, and the closing chapter of the book 
shows how.—P 


es FF 


Graves, Atonzo, The Eclipse of a Mind. Med- 
ical Journal Press, 343 East 50th Street, 
New York, 722 pages, $5.00. 

An intelligent and well read newspaperman 
who had recurrent manic-depressive psychoses, 
and who had been hospitalized five times in 
State institutions, was able, under the guid- 
ance and encouragement of his physician, to 
make a very detailed analysis of himself and 
his experiences. The physician has interpolated 
hospital records and footnotes by the patient 
analyzing his condition. 
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normalities are relatively brief, and it is sel- 
dom possible to penetrate to the real opera- 
tions of the mind. In this record, which is 
microscopic in detail and interpretation, we 
can see the process of progressive disintegra- 
tion, the struggle for recovery, only to be fol- 
lowed by other frustrations and disintegra- 
tions. The patient, needing a simple and un- 
complicating social and personal environment, 
constantly found himself confused by the com- 
plex situations in which he found himself. 

While no conclusions are reached as to the 
nature of the disorder, the field of aberration 
is opened to closer scrutiny here than it has 
been before—LTH 


ae SF SF 


GruEeNserc, SmontE M., The Family in a 
World at War. Harper, 298 pages, $2.50. 
Twenty authors, all of whom are in the 

thick of things, contribute chapters dealing 
with one phase or another of the impact of 
the war situation upon the American family. 
The effect of the draft on the family, emo- 
tional strains, dislocation of families, the need 
for mothers to work either in industry or as 
volunteers in many kinds of service, the ques- 
tion of nutrition, of maintaining calm while 
doing all one can — these and many other 
questions are raised. The chapters are all 
practical. An excellent book—LTH 
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Hart, Hornett, New Gateways to Creative 
Living. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 197 pages, 
$1.75. 

Ours is a universe in which there is much 
destruction, but there is also spontaneous 
creativity in it. By becoming a partner with 
this creativity, the author believes that one 
can learn to make the best of what life puts 
at his disposal. He suggests “operational” 
concepts — ideas with which to work. He 
indicates definite ways of experimenting with 
them. For living harmoniously with other 
people, he proposes that one avoid force, 
fraud and egotism, and that he cultivate the 
ability to understand others, the habit of be- 
ing stimulating to others, and the disposition 
to achieve self-discipline, in order that the best 
interests of all might be conserved. 

This is not just another “pursuit-of-hap- 


piness” book, although its sub-title might 
read: “How to be happy though living in 
1942!” The author is aware that one does 


not get happiness by running after it, but by 
giving oneself to the forces that produce 
happiness—_RWS 


es Ft SF 


Hosart, Aice TispaLe, The Cup and the 
Sword. Bobbs, Merrill, 400 pages, $2.75. 
What is the relation existing among mysti- 

cism, a religious mysticism, esthetic ideals, 

hard work, and a search for wealth through 
planning and labor? And what happens to 
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the ideals of a pioneer, as he seeks to pass 
them down to his descendants along with his 
wealth? In this vibrant novel of the Cali- 
fornia vineyards a capable writer has sought 
to explore the problem, and has done so with 
keen insight—PW 

se SF 


Hupson, Atec, Open Fire. 
pages, $2.50, 

“. . . the air is filled with the yammering 
and bombast of the politicians — boasting 
men who never saw a ship go down with all 
her crew . . . building up the barriers of hate 
that will leave the task to do all over again. 

Only here in the victorious fleet there 
is no rejoicing.” 

This is the close of one of the four sub- 
marine stories this book contains. It is a vivid 
picture of the price in life and goods that war- 
fare demands, with an undercurrent of long- 
ing for the days when wars shall cease—RM 


ae Se 


Huss, Pierre J., The Foe We Face. 
day, Doran, 300 pages, $3.00. 

Mr. Huss writes of Germany. For eight 
years he was a corespondent in Nazi Germany. 
He knows Hitler and the other Nazi leaders. 
He describes them, analyzes them, and shows 
their mentality, their “religion,” and _ their 
genius. One who reads his book thoughtfullly 
will know better the actual foe we face.— 

H 


Macmillan, 290 


Double- 


ee 


Jouns, Besste W., Poor Richard Comes to 

Life. John Day, 94 pages, $1.50. 

Benjamin Franklin wrote about 900 maxims 
which he published in Poor Richard’s Alman- 
ac over twenty-five years. About half of 
these, 440 in all, are assembled in this little 
book, which is breezily illuminated with fifty 
sketches.—RM 

es F 


Kepier, THomas §S., Editor, Contemporary Re- 
ligious Thought. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 423 
pages, $3.50. 

In this anthology, Mr. Kepler has assembled 
ten outstanding contributions in each of six 
areas of important religious thought: the 
nature of religion, the finding of religious 
truth, the idea of God, the problem of evil, 
the meaning of worship, and immortality. His 
authors range from Fosdick to Compton, with 
Niebuhr, Durant, Hayden, Tittle, Wieman, 
Calhoun, and many others in between. His 
selections are from the modern, rather than 
conservative, point of view. They are excel- 
lently made, and offer an important body of 
thought to the interested reader—PM 


=F Se 
Koestter, Artuur, Dialogue with Death. 
Macmillan, 215 pages, $2.00. 


_ To one who is facing death, and expecting 
its imminent approach, come many thoughts. 
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Something happens to his personality; he 

tends to disintegrate. The author, prisoned 

at the close of the Spanish revolution, had 

these experiences. In autobiographic diary 

form he describes what happened to him— 
se Fe SF 


LeonarD, J. Paut anp Evuricn, Atvin C., 
Editors, An Evaluation of Modern Educa- 
tion. Appleton-Century, 299 pages. 

154 evaluative studies of aspects of modern 
education are incorporated into the chapters of 
this book. It has three purposes: to indicate 
the techniques of evaluation available; to pro- 
vide an overview of the effectiveness of 
American education; and to combat tendencies 
toward retrenchment. Eight collaborating au- 
thors evaluate education in terms of social 
values, physical fitness, ability to think and 
to use facts, development of basic skills, and 
personality development. A thorough study, 
the results of which are both optimistic and 
challenging. The book suggests a technique 
of evaluation for religious education—LTH 
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Lis, Eucene T., How You Can Make Demo- 
cracy Work. Association, 131 pages, $1.75. 
To let the full impact of the myriad re- 

sources for making democracy a vital force 
be balanced against the known disuse and 
abuse of these resources is an eyeopening 
experience. It is good that Mr. Lies makes 
us aware of the rich potentialities for demo- 
cratic living now in our possession. But the 
machinery without the spirit is impotent. 
The book is rich in detail, broad ia suggested 
plans of action, and is a moving challenge 
to make democracy work. But it fails at the 
essential point of motivation. People must 
be made to want democracy enough to work 
for its actuality. When we have created the 
hunger which can be satisfied only with 
democratic experience, then we can use the 
techniques and resources so ably set forth 
by Mr. Lies—GRY 


FF 


Macaro.z, Dororuy, The Uninvited. Double- 
day, Doran, 342 pages, $2.50. 

The question is not whether one believes 
in ghosts, but what ghosts really are, how they 
operate, and what can be done about them. 
Are they realities, or do they result from auto- 
suggestion growing out of circumstances. In 
this novel that question is interestingly can- 
vassed.—P FW 

ct te 


Morcan, Caro. M., Rim of the Caribbean. 
Friendship, 182 pages, $1.00. 
_ In days when the pressure of world events 
is pushing our citizenry into closer relation- 
ships with Central America this pleasant and 
pleasing account of a trip among our near 
neighbors to the South will help the youth 
of the church to appreciate not only our 
brothers in other lands but also the work 
being done by the Christian Church in seek- 
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ing a wider life for these peoples. This little 
book will be fine help as base material for 
a Sunday school or young people’s project 
on Central America. It is a timely aid in 
eens understanding between our peoples. 


FF 


Moutt, THomas, The Best Poems of 1941. 
Harcourt, Brace, 128 pages, $2.00. 
Seventy-two authors contribute the poems 

which Thomas Moult has selected as the best 
the English speaking world has to offer for 
the year 1941. While war themes are abund- 
ant, Mr. Moult has not neglected the world 
of nature and of peaceful men—RM 
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PARKHILL, MARTHA AND SPAETH, DororHy. 
It’s Fun to Make Things. A. S. Barnes, 
176 pages, $2.00. 

A teacher of children in elementary and 
early high school years will find in this book 
simple, practical, and useful things to make. 
Paints, metal work, woodwork, sewing, pottery, 
raffia, leathercraft, are all included. Direc- 
tions are simple, and materials always inex- 
pensive—CH 

es FS 


Patten, Gitsert, Mr. Frank Merriwell. 
liance, 305 pages, $2.00. 

Those of us who were reared on the Frank 
Merriwell books a quarter of a century ago, 
who followed the exploits of their hero who 
always was in the right and who always came 
out on top, will be happy with this book. 
Mr. Frank Merriwell is Frank grown to mid- 
dle age, the father of two fine children. In 
the town to which he comes he assumes 
leadership of the downtrodden, stimulates the 
best in men, fights the evil ones, and of course 
comes out on top. Religion plays a significant 
part in his life. 

The book was written during the days when 
the German machine was triumphantly wreck- 
ing Holland and France. Frank’s reflections 
on those events and their meaning for Amer- 
ica are splendid. 

An excellent book for popular reading for 
old and young.—TW 
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Price, Wittarp, Japan Rides the Tiger. John 

Day, 228 pages, $2.50. 

One who reads this book thoughtfully, a 
book written by a man well acquainted with 
Japan from within and without, will find 
much to appreciate in the Japanese; her cul- 
ture has so much in it that is good — but 
mingled with a crusading zeal for a Japan 
that, in our estimation, will take too much 
space in the sun. Not only does one come 
to realize the problems of war with Japan, he 
sees also the problems peace will bring, prob- 
lems of reorienting this nation into the world 
family. Democracy, with its Christian ideals, 
has much at stake—-LTH 
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RECENT SARGENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


EpucaTion 1n WartiMe, pub. June 1942, 
224 pages, red silk cloth. $1.50. Reviews 
educational thought, publications and do- 
ings of the year. Tells what’s doing in 
schools and colleges in this time of change, 
what war has done and what will win. 
Finds educators unprepared and lacking 
in pertinent information. Redefines educa- 
tion and looks for hope to the inspiring 
individual rather than to isms and systems. 

Hanpsook oF Private ScHOoLs, pub. 
May 1942, 26th ed., 1152 pp., 250 illustra- 
tions, 17 maps, $6.00. An Annual Review 
and Guide Book for all interested in pri- 
vate initiative in education. Individual 
private schools critically described. 

A Gume 10 ScwHoots, COLLEGES AND 
Camps, pub. April 1942, 7th ed., 232 pp. 
paper cover, 50c. A Guide for prospective 
students to colleges, junior colleges, private 
schools and summer camps. 

War AND EpucaTION: TRENDS AND 
TENDENCIES Topay, for early Fall pub- 
lication, ca 350 pp., cloth $3.50. Appraises 
changes resulting from the war. Presents 
evidence that our education leaves us with- 
out understanding and without emotional 
control, — that our current systems of 
education make possible our present sys- 
tems of wars. 

Circular on request? 
PORTER SARGENT, 11 Beacon St., Boston 











Smone, Icnazio, The Seed Beneath the Snow. 

Harper, 360 pages, $2.75. 

The seed is the hope for freedom and the 
better days; the snow is the winter of fascism 
in Italy. The snow is about ready to melt 
away and the seed to sprout. In this story 
of a young Italian rebel against fascism, the 
protection afforded him by his family, and 
his escape, we see this underground movement 
at work.—P 

es Fe 


Stern, Leo, I Was in Hell with Niemoeller. 

Revell, 253 pages, $2.00. 

Dr. Stein, a political prisoner of the Nazis, 
spent two years in concentration camp with 
Martin Niemoeller. During that time they 
were as intimate as prison discipline would 
permit. Charged by Niemoeller to “tell the 
world what you have seen and heard,” Dr. 
Stein does so. We see here the courageous 
spirit of the great pastor tempted to re- 
nounce his faith, and passing through in- 
describable sufferings because he would not. 
Dr. Stein is now, needless to say, in the 
United States—RM 

es FF 


Stern, Pump Van Doren, The Drums of 
ae Doubleday, Doran, 627 pages, 








320 


The movement for freeing the Negro slaves, 
1837-1865, is the background of this historical 
novel. The abolitionist movement was only 
one phase of a vast panorama. It is sketched 
here with the accuracy of a historian and the 
glamor of a novelist. A love story runs 
through the epic of heroism, and human inter- 
est episodes abound.—LTH 


FF 


Stronc, Patience, Golden Rain. 
pages, 50c. 

A small, paper bound booklet containing 
fifty-eight short poems written in prose form. 
The author’s pen name suggests their pur- 
pose: to encourage. to hearten, to bring peace 
and comfort. This they do, for they are 
charming in style—RM 


ee SF 


Dutton, 64 


Sweet, WILLIAM W., Religion in Colonial A- 
merica, Scribners, 367 pages, $3.09. 

In fascinating style Professor Sweet de- 
scribes the many movements which gradually 
became interwoven to form the American re- 
ligious pattern. He begins with the trans- 
plantation of conservative groups from the 
Old World — English, Irish, Scotch, Dutch 
and German — who formed similar group 
patterns here. There were Catholics, Angli- 
cans, Puritans, Baptists, Quakers, and others. 
Dr. Sweet traces their evolution, their intra- 
and extra-group rivalries, the way in which 
religion reached the masses, and how gradu- 
ally the Old World patterns were modified 
into a distinctively American culture. Ex- 
cellence of writing and significance of con- 
tent are attested by the fact that the book 
is a selection of the Religious Book Club.— 
TW 


te 


TruMBULL, Rosert, The Raft. 
pages, $2.50. 

This is the story of the three Navy fliers 
who spent thirty-four days on a rubber raft 
in the South Pacific before they reached land 
and safety. Distinctively a human interest 
document, it reveals what passes through the 
minds of men as they face death through 
starvation or disaster. Religion played a sig- 
nificant part in maintaining sanity — though 
none of the three had been interested in reli- 
gion for many years—PFW 


FF 


Holt, 205 


Uticn, Rosert, Fundamentals of Democratic 
Education. American Book, 362 pages. 
Why do we educate, whom do we educate, 

and what for, are the major problems under- 

lying this excellent book. Having answered 
them in terms of democratic living. the author 
raises the question of values and considers 
these in terms of society, the state, and the 
individual. An excellent forty page chapter 
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deals with the problem of education and 
religion.—LTH 
FS 


Waetper, Rosert, The Living Thoughts of 

Freud. Longmans, 168 pages, $1.25. 

Freud himself selected Mr. Waelder to sum- 
marize his teachings in preparation for this 
book. The purpose is, in brief compass, to 
include all that which is original or basic to 
Freud’s teachings, presented in such a clear 
manner that any intelligent person may read 
and understand. Mr. Waelder has done well 
with his master.—CH 


et SF SF 


Wernrys, Bernard D., Jewish Emancipation 
Under Attack. American Jewish Commit- 
tee, 386 Fourth Ave., New York, 95 pages, 
Zoe. 

This pamphlet has an importance all out of 
proportion to its size. It is the sad record 
of the rise in our own times of the twin- 
headed Hydra: reaction and anti-Semitism. 
While not necessarily connected causally, the 
two are shown to appear under the pressure 
of similar social forces. While specifically a 
record in detail of European legislation, the 
introduction by the Editor of the series, and 
the first chapter by the author of the pam- 
phlet, give a good picture of the development 
of reaction and anti-Semitism as opposed to 
democracy and the spirit of the children of 
God.—GRY 

es 


Wise, JAMES WATERMAN, Editor, Our Bill 
of Rights: What it Means To Me? A Na- 
tional Symposium. Bill of Rights Sesqui- 
Centennial Committee, New York, 141 
pages, $1.50. 

In a world in which many nations are 
playing fast and loose with the rights of in- 
dividuals, it is natural that Americans should 
see their Bill of Rights in a new light. Asa 
part of the Sesqui-Centennial Celebration of 
the Bill of Rights, each of sixty representa- 
tive American men and women states in a 
few paragraphs what this national heritage 
means to him. We find here more than the 


affirmation of rights — there is also the 
recognition of duties—RWS 
es Ft 


Yeats-Brown, F., Pageant of India. Macrae- 

Smith, 304 pages, $2.50. 

A British officer, who wrote The Lives of a 
Bengal Lancer, writes a synopsis of Indian 
history from 5000 B. C. to the present. He 
scans rapidly the backgrounds of the pres- 
ent, treats history of the past century more 
fully, and concentrates upon the recent past, 
the present turmoil, and the future. He he- 
lieves in freedom for India, but it will be 
under the police protection of Britain, with 
India organized into three or four different 
units—CH 
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